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THE HAPPY HOME. 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE BED HOUSE. 




?TAIU" and Mrs. Elvington, with their five 
children, lived in the neighbourhood of the 
small town of Coleham, in Hampshire. Their 
home was a moderately-sized house of dark, 
weather-stained red brick, with latticed windows to all 
its low-roofed rooms, and a rustic porch over the door, 
covered in summer with roses, and ruddy in autumn with 
Virginia-creeper. Behind the house were a large kitchen- 
garden, an orchard, and a meadow just large enough for 
the cow and the pony, which might often be seen feeding 
there, and which shared at night the little wooden shed 
between the meadow and the orchard. In front of the 
house, on one side of the gravel walk leading to the 
porch, was a flower-garden; and on the other side, a 
smooth bit of lawn on which the drawing-room, in the 
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2 THE HAPPY HOME, 

gabled part of the house, opened with glass doors. A low 
yew-hedge, with a paling behind it, separated the garden 
from the highroad, across which might be seen a wide 
stretch of open common, with a boundary line of blue hUls 
far away against the sky. There were scattered clumps 
of pine-trees and furze-bushes here and there about the 
common, and occasional patches of heather, but great part 
of it was covered only with short, fine grass, very soft 
and pleasant to the tread. About a mile off, to the left, 
a belt of old trees marked the edge of a gentleman's park ; 
otherwise, the view was very wild and open. 

It was a fine morning in the beginning of April, and the 
bright sunshine and westerly wind were almost warm, 
especially to the five young Elvingtons, who were busied 
in the fulfilment of a plan they had long entertained This 
was no less than the erection of a large heap of rock-work 
in the part of the garden they called their own, lying near 
the yew-hedge. All through the past winter there had 
been many a consultation about this grand undertaking, 
and great was the joy when the garden was declared dry 
enough for the work to be begim, without risk of the young 
gardeners catching cold. Three or four days of the Easter 
holidays yet remained, and there was no prospect of rain, 
so every one was in high spirits, and breakfast was hardly 
over before the young ones were rushing to take their 
parts, according to previous arrangement. Gertrude, or 
Gerty, the eldest of the flock, about thirteen years old, 
called the eldest and the youngest of her brothers to follow 
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her with their barrows to a well-known heap of large 
stones at some distance across the common ; while Charlie 
and Bessie fetched their garden-tools and proceeded to 
prepare a place for the rock-work, by transplanting a num- 
ber of roots from a round bed to the side borders. Gerty's 
party set off merrily, the sound of their singing and laugh- 
ing quite drowning the squeaks and groans made by the 
wheels of the barrows, now rusty after their long winter's 
rest, while Charlie and Bessie worked on for some time 
almost in silence. At length Charlie stood leaning on his 
spade, and said, with much gravity : 

"I'll tell you what, Bessie, there's something in the 
wind." 

Bessie looked up from the plant, round whose root she 
was patting down the earth, shook back the hair from her 
flushed face, and said, ''Wind did you say? I don't feel 
it ; it seems to me very hot." 

*' Nonsense ! you never understand anything," answered 
Charlie. "I tell you there's something going on, I'm 
certain." 

Bessie rose from her knees, looked over the hedge, up 
and down the road, and repeated, " Something going on ? 
I don't see anything." 

'* Oh ! what a little green goose you are, to be sure ! " 
exclaimed her brother, impatiently; "I don't mean that. 
Can't you see, papa and mamma are for ever talking over 
something or other ; and don't you see how they watch for 
letters ? I'm sure there's something going to happen." 

B2 



4 THE HAPPY HOME. 

Bessie looked puzzled, but presently stooped down again 
to her work, observing, " I don't see why we should mind 
about it They won't tell us, I dare say." 

" That's all you know about it," answered Charlie. And 
after a pause, he added, " Did you ever hear if we had 
any very, very old aunt or uncle ? " 

" No, Charlie, never. Why ? " 

" Well, I thought it might be that, you know. I thought, 
perhaps, some old, old relation that we didn't care for 
might have left us heaps of money, like that story we 
read about." 

" That would be very nice," said Bessia " How many 
things we would have ! I suppose we should live in a 
grand house in a park, like the people in that story." 

" Yes, and there should be a lake with a boat to row 
about it. And wouldn't we have a pony to ride ? " 

" And plenty of doves," suggested Bessie. 

"And rabbits," continued Charlie; "I should say we 
might have sixty rabbits. What fun ! " 

" I would keep fowls," said Bessie, " and I would have 
six beautiful little dogs — ^but, oh, Charlie ! wouldn't there 
be a great many lessons ? I remember when I went with 
mamma to call at Lady Conway's, Miss Conway took me 
up to the schoolroom, and I never was so frightened in all 
my life. There was a German governess, and I could not 
make out a word she said ; and we all sat up so stiffly, and 
only just went for one little walk in the afternoon. The 
girls told me it was always like that, and I was very glad 
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when mamma called me to go home. I don't think I 
should like to be rich, if Gerty and I were to be shut 
up in that way. I like saying my lessons to mamma, and 
running about here just as I like." 

"Well, to be sure/* said Charlie, " I suppose it might be 
dull for you girls, and I'm sure we're very jolly as we are. 
Still, you know, it may come, and you must be contented 
if it does, for I am quite sure there's some change expected. 
I heard papa say so." 

"How nice it would be," said Bessie, "if papa was to 
have a castle left him, with a moat all round it, just on the 
edge of a cliff by the sea ! " 

" How could that be, you little goose ? How could there 
be cliffs and the sea, and a moat all round too?" said 
Charlie, with a sneer. 

"I mean that there should be a cliff one side," Bessie 
said, too much occupied with her own thoughts to heed 
her brother's rudeness ; " and, on the other three sides, 
there might be a moat, and then I would have a draw- 
bridge over the moat, and a portcullis, and a horn at the 
gate. I should like to lie awake at night and hear the 
waves dashing against the cliff, and the wind moaning in 
the stone passages, and screaming round the old walls." 

" Sometimes there might be wrecks," said Charlie, " and 
then you'd hear the guns of distress. I heard them once 
at Sidmouth. Don't you recollect ? " 

Bessie shuddered as she replied, " Oh yes, Charlie ! I 
crept out of bed and went to the window, and then I saw 
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the flash of the guns, and now and then the lightning 
showed the poor, poor ship. I heard the cheering when 
the life-boat came safe back with the people that were 
saved. It was a dreadful kind of delight I felt, and I cried 
all night." 

"Dreadful delight!'* Charlie said, mockingly — "what 
nonsense girls talk! And then to cry when everybody 
was safe — just like a girl ! " 

Bessie looked rather ashamed of being just like a girl, 
and resumed her work, now nearly completed. She was 
not ten, and Charlie was eleven, and she had long been 
u^ed to his assumption of superior wisdom, never attempt- 
ing to dispute it They were great friends, in spite of the 
ridicule he sometimes cast on her dreamy ways, as he 
called them. Indeed, he had been known to listen with 
pleasure to some of the tales Bessie spun so readily from 
her busy brain. 

But now the silence was broken by shouts announcing 
the approach of Gerty and Harry, each wheeling along a 
heavily-laden barrow, while even little George (usually 
called "Dickie," or "Tom-tit," from his supposed resem- 
blance to a bird) was pushing, with much labour, a load 
consisting of two or three large stones. Charlie and Bessie 
ran to meet the party. 

"Well done, Tom-tit!" cried Bessie, as she took the 
barrow from her youngest brother, and proceeded to wheel 
it homewards, while Charlie helped Gertrude; "we are 
quite ready for you. I have just put in the last wall- 
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flower, and there was plenty of room, even allowing for the 
flower-seeds we must soon sow." 

The contents of the barrows were soon overturned on the 
space prepared, but they made a very poor show, not being 
sufficient for a foundation. It was evident that a great 
many journeys to the stone-heap would be necessary, and 
they agreed to go by turns, in parties of two, while those 
who remained in the garden arranged the stones in proper 
positions ; and Tom-tit, meantime declaring he knew where 
to find some pieces of old wood in the orch,«^rd, brought 
sundry old logs, that were of great use in filling up odd 
comers. 

The children worked till dark, hardly allowing them- 
selves time to eat their dinner, and when they went in to 
have their tea they confessed to being very stiflf and tired. 
Morning found them fresh and ready for work again, and 
by the end of the second day the heap of rock-work began 
to make quite a respectable appearance. On the third 
morning they were still at work. 

"We must not have it too smooth,** Bessie remarked ; 
" real rocks are uneven, so we must build it up higher in 
one place, not let it be all even." 

The rest agreed, and a little more labour produced the 
desired efiect As they paused to admire the result, a 
voice startled them. "Good morning, young ladies and 
gentlemen. What a beautiful piece of rock-work you 
have there ! Did you make it yourselves ? " A little 
praise was very welcome after all their labour, and the 
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children turned to look at the speaker, while Charlie 
answered, " Yes ; we only began it on Wednesday, and we 
have just finished it" 

** Well done, sir ; it's quite surprising," continued the 
new-comer. He was a stranger, and looked dusty and 
tired as if he had travelled far. On his back was slung 
a wooden box, and he carried two large bundles on his 
arm. " It's very pretty," continued the man, with a smile 
that seemed a little sly; "but I think IVe one or two 
things in my packs here that would be an improvement. 
Just allow me to show you." 

As he spoke he laid his bundles on the ground, swung his 
box round, and opened it, showing a tray filled with shell?* 

" Here, sir," he continued, addressing himself to Charlie, 
and handing him a large double shell, smooth inside, and 
covered outside with ridges striped with dark brown. 
" Just look at these tiger-shells ; they're very handsome, 
and you might lay them sideways, to show the stripes, 
and .fill them with mould and plant a pretty flower to 
grow out of them. Here are some others of a different 
shape, very handsome too. They'd mix well with the 
stones, ladies and gentlemen, and have a sweet effect." 

It could not be denied that they would greatly improve 
the rock-work, and a whispered consultation ensued among 
the children as to the amount of money they could afford 
to lay out. The sum was not a laige one. Harry had 
ninepence, Gerty a shilling, Charlie twopence, and Bessie 
a fourpenny-piece. 
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Harry was spokesman now. 

" What is the price of the tiger-shells ? *' he asked. 

"Well, sir," answered the pedlar, "the price is two 
shillings, and they're worth half-arcrown ; but you shall 
have them for eighteenpence." 

"And this one?" 

" That's a shilling, sir ; but 111 give it you for nine- 
pence." 

Gertrude went to fetch the money, while the pedlar 
produced more shells and tried to tempt the children to 
make further purchases. While this was going on. Captain 
and Mrs. Elvington came into the garden on their way to 
Coleham. " Oh, papa, papa ! " cried little George, running 
to meet his father, " we are getting some beautiful shells 
to finish our rock-work. Do come and see." 

Captain Elvington inspected the purchases and examined 
the pedlar's stock, putting aside while he did so five or 
six of the largest shells ; and then he said to the man, " I 
wiQ give you five shillings for all these if you like to 
sell them." 

The pedlar muttered something about five shillings 
being very little. 

"Just as you like, my man," said Captain Elvington. 
" I shall give no more." 

"Well, sir, not to disappoint the young ladies and 
gentlemen — " continued the pedlar; and the bargain was 
concluded. The children were desired to keep their 
money, and take the shells as a present from papa, which 
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they gladly did, and the parents left them busied in 
placing their new treasurea 

" They have really done it very well/' Captain Elvington 
remarked to his wife, as they passed along by the yew- 
hedge on their way towards Coleham. 

** Yes," she answered ; " but it seems hardly worth while 
for such a little time.** 

" It makes them happy," said Captain Elvington ; " and 
it is but a trifle." 

Charlie and Bessie overheard these words, and looked 
at each other. The rest were too eager to notice them. 
Harry was setting off to ask the gardener for some rich 
mould, with which to fill the hollows of the rock-work. 
Before night the great work was completed, and various 
plants had been removed to decorate it. Ivy roots and 
ferns were to be sought on the morrow. Charlie knew 
there were plenty to be found about a mile off, in the hedge 
below the park-paling at the end of the common. 





CHAPTEE II. 

Charlie's trouble. 

iAPTAIN ELVINGTON'S house was about half 
a mile from Coleham, and the only dwelling 
immediately near it was a pretty cottage, not a 
hundred yards from the garden-gate on the same 
side of the road. This cottage was inhabited by a very old 
gentleman, his widowed daughter, and the three children 
of the latter. The young Elvingtons stood in some awe 
of the old gentleman, Mr. Eoss, whom they considered 
fidgetty and precise. He had a great objection to loud 
talking and dirty shoes, and to slam a door in his house 
was a very grievous offence. To be sure, he might have 
had unselfish reasons for being so particular ; but young 
people do not often stop to think of motives, so the 
old gentleman was voted rather tiresome. There was 
one person in his hou^e who never murmured, who 
received all who approached her with smiles and kind 
cheerful words, so that the children never thought of 
pain and suffering in connexion with her. This was 
Mrs. Charlton, Mr. Eoss*s daughter. Yet she often lay 
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all day on a couch, and only moved with diflBcnlty from 
room to room, with the help of crutches. In the summer 
she was sometimes carried into the garden, but all the 
winter she was a prisoner to the house. 

Her boy went to a day-school at Coleham with the two 
Elvington boys, and her two little girls were the great 
friends of Gerty and Bessie, although somewhat younger.. 
Mrs. Charlton taught her little girls herseK, and few days 
passed in which, after lessons were over in both houses, 
the yoimg friends did not take a walk together, or have a 
game of play on the common. 

Bessie was very fond of her young friends, but she 
dearly loved their mother ; and the sight of Mrs. Charlton's 
pale sweet face at the window would often tempt her away 
from the merriest game to creep softly upstairs and sit on 
a little stool beside the couch. She loved to listen to the 
stories Mrs. Charlton could tell of her own childhood, 
passed with her grandmother in a grand old house by the 
sea ; or of her later travels in many countries, and strange 
adventures by sea and land, before she had become weak 
and helpless. It was better than a book to hear that dear 
voice telling true stories in the quiet room. 

During the three days that the Elvingtons were em- 
ployed in making their rock-work, the Charltons had been 
unable to join them, because their grandfather required 
them to be in constant attendance on some old friends who 
were passing a few days with him. On the Saturday 
morning, however, Charlie announced at breakfast that he 
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had seen a fly at Mr. Eoss's gate loaded with luggage ; so 
no doubt the old lady and gentleman were going away by 
the early train. The fly passed as he spoke, followed by 
a suppressed cheer from the children. 

" Fred and his sisters will be able to go with us/' said 
Gerty. " I am so glad !" 

" Where are you going?" inquired Captain Elvington. 

"To the edge of the common, papa, by Sir Charles 
Danvers' park-paling/* replied Gterty. "We want some 
fern and ivy, and we know we can get it there in the little 
strip of wood." 

" You may get as much as you like in the wood outside 
of the park-paling, but, remember, you are not to go within 
the park. I mu^t have no more complaints of broken 
fences, you know." 

Charlie coloured at the recollection of a trespass he had 
committed some months before, when Sir Charles Danvers 
had made a serious complaint to Captain Elvington. 

"I promised then, papa," he answered, in a tone of 
wounded pride. 

" I know you did, my boy. I only wished to remind 
you. There's no harm done." 

Charlie was affronted, and rose from the table as soon 
as he could. The whole party were soon equipped and 
ready to set forth with trowels, spades, and barrows ; but 
first they went in search of their neighbours, whom they 
met coming out of the cottage. 

" Hurrah !" exclaimed Fred, in a tone far louder than 
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he was accustomed to use so near the house. " I thought 
you'd be coming, and we're ready for anything. Grand- 
papa is gone off to London with his old friends, and won't 
be back till Monday. Wasn't it a right down shame to 
keep us here three days of the holidays palavering with 
that old couple ? I never was so tired in all my life. I 
feel as stiff as a poker now." 

"Never mind, old boy," said Harry; "it's aU over now. 
We're going to the wood for some roots. Come with us." 

" All right ; and let's have hare and hounds afterwards, 
or something of the kind." 

Meanwhile the girls exchanged greetings, and rapidly 
related to each other all that had happened since they 
parted. Then Mary Charlton said : 

"I was coming with a message from mamma. She 
wants you all to come and drink tea with her this evening 
—Tom-tit and all." 

" It will be delightful if we may," answered Gerty, " I 
am sure the boys wiU like it." 

" What's that about the boys ?" Charlie asked. 

Gerty repeated Mrs. Charlton's invitation to him and 
Harry, who were both much gratified. 

"Then I will tell mamma that unless we come back 
presently, after we have seen Mrs. Elvington, that you will 
certainly aU come," said Mary. "She would rather be 
alone and quiet this morning, and she will be all ready 
for us at five o'clock." 

Mrs. Elvington gave a ready consent, and then the 
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childreu proceeded to the little wood that skirted the 
common. It was, in fact, but a scanty belt of firs, with 
here and there an oak sapling ; but it extended for a mile 
and a half beside the park-paling, and there were spots in 
it, well known to the children, where ferns grew luxuriantly. 
It was a pleasant task to unbind the trailing ivy from the 
stems of the trees, and dig deep for the long winding 
roots. It was thought dog-roses and woodbines might be 
coaxed to grow on the rock-work — at all events, it was 
worth while to try. Meantime, Charlie left the rest of 
the party, and walked on to a part of the wood where 
he fancied he remembered to have seen some peri- 
winkles. No one had mentioned that plant, and he 
gloried in the thought of taking them by surprise. He 
pushed aside the brambles, climbed up banks, dived into 
hollows, but found no sign of the plant he sought. Scratched 
and heated with his efforts, he sat down to rest opposite 
a place where the park-paling was particularly low from 
the sinking of the bank ; there was even a gap where three 
or four palings had been removed. Through this gap, 
unhappily, Charlie's eye fell on a thick cluster of peri- 
winkle, and, forgetting all but the joy of securing a prize, 
he sprang through the opening, and had dug up several 
plants with his trowel before he recollected his promise to 
his father. As he started to his feet, he heard a rustling 
of the boughs on the other side of the paling, and a moment 
afterwards Bessie's face, quite pale with dismay, looked in 
upon hinu 
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" Oh, Charlie ! what have you done ? " 

It was like the voice of his own conscience. 

'* I forgot/' he said hurriedly ; " I wanted these flowers. 
I coidd not find any in the wood, and while I was resting 
I caught sight of these, and so I jumped in here without 
thinking. It can't be helped now, Bessie ; " and with the 
roots in his hand he came to the opening. 

" But," said Bessie, with hesitation, " do you think you 
ought to take the roots ? It seems to me they are not ours,. 
Wouldn't it be like stealmg ? " 

She almost whispered the last word, yet Charlie started 
at the sound of it. In a moment he was on his knees, 
replacing the coveted roots, looking very red and troubled 
all the time. When the last plant was in the earth again, 
and the mould about it all smooth, he crept through the 
gap and stood in silence beside Bessie, who, fearing she 
had hurt his feelings, dared not look in his face. 

" I don't think Sir Charles Danvers will be the worse," 
said Charlie, at last. " I dare say he has moved all those 
plants out of this wood, for I know there u^ed to be a great 
many just here, and I don't see one now." 

"I dare say," Bessie answered; and then she added, 
timidly, " What wiU you do now, Charlie ?" 

" Well, there is but one thing to be done, and it's nearly 
as bad as having a tooth out. There's Fred calling out, 
too, that they're ready for a game of hare and hounds. 
It's no use ; I've lost my share of the fun. You go, Bessie, 
and say I can't come." 
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" Where axe you going, then ? " she inquired. 

" Why, home to be sure ; where else could I go ? Didn't 
you hear me promise not to go over Sir Charles's boundary, 
and don't you know I went there after all? You needn't 
make a fellow talk about it. It's bad enough to have to 
tell papa I broke my word." 

" Oh, I'm so glad ! " Bessie exclaimed 

" Glad I'm in a scrape ?" Charlie said, with grufif humour ; 
" that's kind, certainly." 

"No, Charlie, you know I don't mean that. But I'm 
glad you mean to go and teU papa now directly. Do let 
me walk back with you; indeed, I should like it much 
better than play." 

"Well, come along then ; only you must walk fast." He 
was not very gracious, but Bessie was satisfied, and after a 
few words of explanation to the other children, she de- 
parted with him, and the pair very soon approached their 
homa 

Captain and Mrs. Elvington were walking up and 
down the garden in earnest conversation, and were much 
astonished when the two children interrupted them. Be- 
fore there was time to ask for an explanation, Charlie 
burst forth with his confession — 

" I am very sony, papa, but I have been into Sir Charles's 
park." 

" I thought you promised not to go ? " said his father, in 
much surprise. 

" So I did, papa. I never meant to go in, but there was 

c 
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a hole in the paling, and I saw some flowers I wanted, and 
I never thought of anything till I saw Bessie's face." 

" I am glad you have thought of telling me the truth 
at any rate, my boy," said Captain Elvington, " Tell me 
exaptly how it happened." 

But poor Charlie could only say, "I have broken my 
word ; you will never be able to trust me again ! " and then 
he fairly broke down into sobs and tears. Captain Elving- 
ton desired Bessie to explain the matter, and she did so in 
few words, doing her brother full justice. When she had 
done. Captain Elvington held out his hand, and said : 

" Come, Charlie, you have been careless, but I shall not 
cease to trust you while you tell the truth so promptly 
and honestly. Only you must remember that when a 
gentleman gives his word he has no right to be careless 
and forgetful. Come and show me the place where this 
sad afifair happened. You won't forget any more, I'm sure. 
I must see that you have done no harm by your trespass, 
so leave Bessie to take care of mamma, and you come 
with me." 

Bessie enjoyed a quiet stroll with her mother, and -an 
hour later she had the pleasure of seeing Charlie leading a- 
merry game of hare and hounds across the common. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 



A TEA-PAKTY, 




|HE room in which Mrs. Charlton received her 
young guests had been always believed by 
Bessie to be one of the most beautiful rooms 
in aU England. It was large for the size of 
the cottage, and had an oriel window with cushioned seats, 
and rich crimson curtains. The grey walls were relieved 
by many small pictures ; the chimney-piece was of carved 
oak, and there were curious cabinets and book-cases of the 
same wood, black with age, in the recesses of the room. A 
soft, richly-coloured Persian carpet covered the floor, and 
there were easy chairs of all kinds of shapes, selected by 
Mr. Eoss, in the hope that his daughter might sometimes 
be able to use one or other of them. 

On this particular evening, she was seated in a large 
arm-chair near the fire, with which even the mild weather 
could not enable her to dispense. She looked quite gay 
and happy, with a white shawl over her usual dress, and a 
pretty cap, with pink ribbons, that Mary had insisted on 
her wearing, in honour of the little festivaL Mary and 
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littlft Annie had also arranged large nosegays of primroses, 
WuelKjUs, and violets, to decorate the room and the tabla 
The tea-things were already spread, and all was ready 
whfjn the Elvingtons, led by Fred Chariton, were heard 
corning upstairs. They came into the room very quietly, 
for there was something in the pale little face, and in the 
t^>uch of the thin white hands, that always made even the 
hoys feel quiet and subdued, though the voice that greeted 
them was always cheerful, and the smile always kind. 
Mrs. Chariton looked very happy as she watched the young 
ones gather round the table, and she soon set them at their 
ease, and led them on to tell her of their rock-work and all 
their little plans. By the time tea was over, and Mrs. 
Chariton's maid had carried away the tray, shadows were 
gathering outside, and the mists on the common looked 
chill and grey. Mary Charlton let the heavy curtains fall 
before the window, and Fred put a piece of wood on the 
fire, which blazed up cheerfully, and sent its flickering 
light into the farthest comers of the room. 

" Now," said Mrs. Chariton, " you shall decide what we 
are to do. Shall we light the candles and examine my 
curiosities in the drawers of the cabinets, or look at pic- 
tures, or read aloud ? Or shall we sit round the fire for 
awhile, and have a quiet talk ? " 

They all answered with one voice, " Pray don't light the 
candles; it is so pleasant in the firelight." 

Even Bessie, who loved to open the drawers of the 
cabinets, and see the sea-eggs and delicate corals, the pale 
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amber beads from Persia, and the carved ivory puzzles 
from China, lying in their nests of scented cotton, and to 
handle, with a feeling of strange awe and wonder, rings 
that had been buried for hondreds of years on the hand of 
an Egyptian mnnmiy, or gems that had adorned some lady 
overwhelmed in the great destruction of Pompeii long, long 
ago ; even Bessie liked still better to hear her dear friend, 
j^Irs. Chadton, talk of her own past life. So she drew a 
stool near the arm-chair and sat down — so dose, that she 
could reach to kiss the dear hand now and then, or feel it 
laid gently on her head. Little Annie Charlton took her 
usual place on the other side of her mother, and the rest 
drew their chairs round the fire with an air of perfect 
content 

''The wind is rising outside,** said Harry. "How 
pleasant it is to hear the wood crackling here, when it is 
so stormy." 

"Yes,** Mrs. Charlton answered ; " but I like to hear the 
wind sweep over the common. At times, in the dusk, 
when I can just faintly see the line of those lulls far 
away, I can almost fancy I am again looking out of my 
nur^^iy window, a little child, with my little brother 
beside ma" 

"Was your nursery like this room?" asked the little 
Tomtit, in a voice of wonder. 

"No," she replied, with a smile ; "it was not so comfort- 
able as this room ; but all this old oak furniture that you 
Bee— even the chimney-piece with St Greoige and the 
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dragon on it — came from the first home I can remember, 
and I like to see them round me." 

"Do tell ns about it," said Gerty; "Bessie often says 
you teU such nice stories. Please tell us one now, about 
your being a little girl." 

Mrs. Charlton smiled again, while she patted Bessie's 
head kindly, and then replied, " I am afraid I have not 
much to tell, but I will try. First, I must inform you that 
I never knew my mother. She died when I was a baby. 
That was my first misfortune, for a good mother like 
yours, Gerty, is a great blessing ; and even a poor little 
weak mother like me is not a small one, is she, Mary ? " 

Mary and Annie both rushed forward, and clung lovingly 
round their mother's neck, and even Fred declared there 
was nobody like her, and he should like to see who would 
contradict him. No one did contradict him, so Mrs. 
Charlton, begging her daughters to be seated, resumed her 
story. 

" The first home I can remember was a very large, very 
old house of dark grey stone, standing back only a Uttle 
way from the edge of a cliff. The foot of the cliff was 
washed by the waves of the Bristol Channel, and across 
the water were the blue Welsh hiUs. It is of those hills 
that I am reminded sometimes when I look out of this 
window in the dusk. The old house had stood hundreds 
of years, and it had belonged to my mother's family all the 
time. Formerly, I suppose, there were broad lands be- 
longing to it, but in my recollection there was only a 
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garden at the back, besides the strip of land with its 
covering of diy brownish grass, between the house and the 
cli£^ and a meadow with a few fine trees beyond the 
garden. However, a few hundred yards inland rose the 
Qnantock Hills (for my old home was in Somersetshire) — 
delightfdl breezy hiUs, with smooth green paths winding 
np among the fern, and steeps where only mountain sheep 
and meny children would care to climb. 

'' I dare say there had been a time when the old grey 
house was filled with people, for there were massive beds in 
the upper rooms, and there was more or less furniture in 
every apartment on the ground«floor. Many of these were, 
however, kept locked, and scarcely ever opened, for at the 
time Iwas a child very few persons lived thera When I 
look back, the first thing I seem to remember is one 
stormy evening when I stood with my brother at our nur* 
sery window, watching the mists roll over the water, while 
nurse was dressing us to go down to dessert with grand- 
mamma. I was up on the window-seat, obliged to stand 
veiy still while my hair was smoothed ; and n^ brother 
Edward was crouching down with his lace pressed close to 
the glass, tiying to see the sails of a vessel we had watched 
struggling up the channeL 

'''Ah, poor fiellows!' nurse said ;' it will be well if ever 
they get safe on land again. There's many a poor wife 
will be a widow before to-monow's dawn, and many a poor 
babe fsitherlesa.' 

^ ' Don't talk like that, nurse,* Edward cried, starting up 
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quite fiercely. ' The vessel was well managed, and she'll 
get safe to port/ 

" Nurse shook her head, but only desired him to stand 
still while she brushed his hair, and then sent us down- 
stairs. I remember the wide black oak staircase, with 
gloomy old portraits frowning down from the walls, and 
the great hall dimly lighted with one. small lamp; and 
how we glanced up at the windows against which the 
wind and rain were madly beating, half afraid of seeing 
something terrible looking in, holding each other very fast 
by the hand, till we came to a large heavy door, which 
Edward hastily opened. Within that door all was bright- 
ness and warmth. The room was not large, and a fire of 
logs blazed merrily on the hearth ; the sound of the storm 
was muffled by the thick curtains that were drawn before 
the window, and four wax lights were burning in heavy 
silver sconces on the table, lighting up the gilded glass 
and rich dessert service in which my grandmother took 
pride. And seated in what almost seemed to me a chair 
of state, looking to my young eyes as grand and imposing 
as any queen, my grandmother held out her hands to 
welcome us. 

" She was a tall old lady, more upright than anybody 
I have ever since seen, and she wore a tall cap, under 
whose frills the snow-white hair was combed back in 
smooth bands. Her dress was always black, very rich 
and shiny, and a quantity of delicate lace veiled her 
throat, and covered her to the chin. I seem to see the 
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beautiful white hands glittering with rings, and to feel 
their kindly grasp, for she loved ns, though she was so 
grave and strict that we were somewhat afraid of her. 
She gave us fruit, and made us sip a little wine to our 
father's health, and then the old butler carried away the 
dessert, and we sat at the table looking at pictures, or 
talking to grandmamma, till nurse's knock summoned 
us to bed. 

Such was the turst day that I can remember, and such 
were many other days afterwards. The few old servants 
moved quietly about the house, and we two children 
acquired a hushed, still manner, that was not quite natural 
iN'urse taught us to read, and made me work at my needle. 
She was a good woman, and it was her example, even 
more than her words, which taught us to serve God. We 
knelt at her knee to say our prayers, and many a time she 
sang us to sleep with simple hymns that often come into 
my mind now when I lie awake at night But I am afraid 
you must be tired, my dear children — ^you, especially, 
Harry, who are so much older than these children I have 
been describing." 

"No, indeed!" resounded from all the young ones. 
"Please go on." 

" WeU then, I will tell you of an adventure Edward 
and I once had, though I cannot teU you how old we were 
at the time, clearly as I remember every circumstance. It 
came to our knowledge, I know not how, that in the old 
grey house there were some secret chambers hidden in the 
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roo£ Our attempts to learn more were met with rebuffs 
on all sides, and it was a long time before we made any 
further discoveries. Indeed, I had almost forgotten the 
whole matter, but Edward, who was three or four years 
older, was not to be driven from his object. He had gone 
on peering and seeking, till he had discovered some rude 
steps, purposely made to look like accidental inequalities 
in the wall, and at the top of the ascent a door. For a 
long time the door resisted all his efforts, but he at length 
remembered to have seen a bunch of rusty keys in an old 
chest in the halL Armed with these, he one day mounted 
the steps, tried key after key in the lock, found the right 
one, and threw open the door. I was waiting below, and 
needed no second invitation to follow him into the mys- 
terious chamber." 

" Oh ! what was it like ? " said CharUe. 

" It was not very large, and but dimly lighted through 
a window partially covered with ivy. There was still a 
rude sort of bedstead in the comer, and an old table and 
wooden stool in the centre of the room ; nothing else, 
except an empty cupboard. In a little room beyond, 
however, we were startled to find a rudely-carved crucifix 
hanging on the wall, and a table or altar beneath it, 
wrapped in some tapestry that had almost fallen to pieces. 
We were much bewildered by this discovery, and still more 
so when Edward accidentally pushed open a sliding panel 
in the wall, and there fell out a heap of robes embroidered 
in silk and gold, but sadly tarnished with damp. Long 
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afterwards we imderstood that these secret rooms had been 
used during the civil wars by the ancestors of my grand- 
mother, when they were Eoman Catholics, for the conceal- 
ment of a priest, and that the little room where the crucifix 
was had been used for the celebration of their form of 
worship, when it was forbidden by the law of the land. 
The clothes we found were the priest's vestments, which 
had been left there unnoticed till Edward discovered 
them." 

" How delighted you must have been ! " said the Tomtit ; 
" I wish we had a room in our roof" 

They aU laughed at such an idea, and Mrs. Charlton 
continued: "The woyst of our discovery was, that we 
dared not mention it to anybody. We took the key off 
the bunch, that we might occasionally visit our chamber of 
mystery." 

" It was like the blue chamber in Bluebeard's castle," 
observed Tomtit, solemnly. 

*' Not quite," answered Mrs. Charlton ; " but it brought 
us' into trouble at last." 

" Oh, do tell us about it," said Charlie. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



THE SECBET CHAMBER. 




|UE usual time," continued Mrs. Charlton, " for 
visiting what Edward called our chamber of 
mystery, was during the hour that nurse passed 
at her dinner. Our own meal was served td 
us in the nursery, at one o'clock, and, as soon as it was 
over, nurse went downstairs, leaving us to amuse ourselves. 
But it happened one day that she went out for the whole 
afternoon, bidding us be very good, and get into no mischief 
till she should return, which she meant to do in time to 
dress us for our dessert with grandmamma. 

" So good an opportunity was not to be lost. No sooner 
was she gone than we repaired to the favourite spot, laden 
with sundry articles that were to be used in heightening 
the effect of a play we had long been wishing to act. I 
believe Edward was to represent Eichard III. and I was to 
be Queen Margaret demanding her children ; but we were 
to begin with the murder of the young Princes, who were 
represented by two of my dolls. Edward had obtained 
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possession of a small sword, a dagger, and an old helmet, 
which generally hung in the hall, and, adorned with these, 
and with a scarf tied over his shoulder, he thought he 
looked 'every inch a king/ As for me, a gay chintz 
coverlet from one of the disused rooms was pinned round 
me for a train, and a wreath of real flowers, with a muslin 
blind by way of veil, completed my royal costume. Then 
there were the ragged old vestments I told you of, to deck 
the young Princes' bed, and there was a pillow with which 
to perform the smothering scene. 

"Nothing could be more delightful than our play for 
some time, but at last we began to think it must be getting 
late, and probably nurse would soon be returning. It was 
cold, too, for our adventure happened in autumn, and the 
closely-shaded window let in but little sunshine at any 
time. Accordingly we gathered our goods together, and 
moved towards the door. Imagine our consternation when 
we found it tightly closed ! We had left the key in the 
lock outside as was our custom, and the door just ajar, but 
to-day, either a gust of wind or our own movements had 
shut it, and we had no means of opening it again. I 
dropped all the things I was carrying in the extremity of 
my distress. 

"'Oh, Edward, Edward!' I cried, 'we shall never, 
never get away from here. Nobody knows where we are 
— ^nobody wiU find us — ^what shall we do ?' 

" * Never mind,' Edward said, ' there's nothing to make 
a fuss about. It's the best fun in the ^o\\^ \r> \i^ \^'^. 
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Don't you know what famous things always happen when 
people are lost? TheiQ was that Swiss family Eobinson 
and ever so many more, and it all came right in the end.' 

" ' But they were not shut up, Edward/ I argued. * We 
are like poor little prisoners, only nobody knows we ever 
came here/ 

" ' There, don't be silly, Maggie,' said Edward. * By-and- 
by we shall hear somebody moving about the house, and 
then we'll shout and thump on the table, and they'll soon 
come and let us out. Let's go on playing now ; it's no use 
sitting moping.' 

" So we played, but even Edward no longer played with 
any spirit, and we were both, in reality, listening for sounds 
of some one moving in the house. Besides, it grew dark 
apace, and it was very cold. At last I began again to talk 
of my fears, and Edward answered less cheerfully. 

" ' Don't you think nurse must be come home ? ' he said. 
* Let us try to make a great noise ; you shriek out loud, 
and so will I, and let us beat against the door with all our 
might.' 

"We did so for a few minutes, then paused to listen 
breathlessly, but there was no sound in reply — nothing but 
a dull, regular beating that came, we knew, from the clock- 
tower, and seemed to grow louder and louder as the dark- 
ness increased. Presently the bell swung out the hour 
with a dull, heavy sound. We counted the strokes: it 
was seven o'clock. Nurse must be at home now, looking 
for us. Once more we screamed and rapped at the door. 
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then paused, half-frightened at our own noise. Hand in 
hand, we sat down on the bedstead, where the dolls still 
lay, smothered under the pillow. We were very cold and 
hungry, and I had begun to cry, while Edward had no 
spirit left to cheer me. 

" No doubt that room had purposely been placed where 
no sound from it should be likely to attract the attention of 
anybody in the house. At any rate, no notice was taken 
of our din, and we had not courage to try it again. There 
we sat clinging to each other, hearing the dull tick-tock of 
the turret-clock, till the bell swung out another hour. It 
was quite dark, and we hardly dared to speak, but when 
the sound of the bell died away Edward whispered, ' They 
must be looking for us now. How frightened grandmamma 
will be ! I wish we could hear somebody moving.' 

" * Oh, Edward ! ' I said, ' do you think it was wrong of 
us to come here, and never tell nurse about it? I am 
afraid we ought to have told her/ 

" ' No use to think of that now, Maggie. Hark ! what's 
that?' 

" It was something flitting past us in the dark, something 
that touched us with its wing, and made us scream with 
fear ; but my brother soon recovered himself 

" 'Don't be frightened, Maggie,' he said, still in a whisper 
— * it must be a bat ; they can come in through the hole in 
the window.' 

" I do not think I was much comforted, but I tried not 
to scream when the rushing sound came again. Presently 
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there was a fresh noise —sharp, busy teeth grinding at the 
wainscot. 

" * Only mice/ whispered Edward again ; but I caught up 
my feet from the floor, fancying I felt the little creatures 
galloping over them. Nine o'clock struck, and soon after 
there was a pale glimmer, which enabled us to see where 
the window was. We crept towards it, and saw the full 
moon through the ivy — a blessed sight to us two poor 
frightened children. We caught a glimpse, too, of people 
moving in the garden below, and, emboldened by the 
moonlight, we shouted aloud, but in vain. Even our shri^ 
young voices could not be heard so far. Still, we no longer 
felt so lonely when we had seen those people seeking us,, 
as we believed, and the bats and mice had lost much of 
their terror. 

*" I am very hungry and very tired, Edward,' I said. 

" 'Then you shall go to sleep, Maggie, and I will watch 
you,' he said. ' Lie down on the bed, and let me cover you 
up with some of those old things.' 

" He led me back towards the old bedstead, and then 
I stopped, and said, *We have not said our prayers to- 
night.' 

" * Let us say them now,' answered Edward ; and we 
knelt down and repeated our usual prayers, and then added 
a few words in reference to our present distress, begging 
that God would let us be found by our friends before we 
were starved. Then Edward made me lie down, and 
wrapped me in the strange old garments we had used in 
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our play, saying, as he did so, — ' You won't mind now, 
Maggie ; it was worse for Daniel with the Lions, and he 
got out quite safe, you know. You go to sleep, and I'll be 
your true knight and watch you/ 

" ' I believe I was soon asleep, and my true knight very 
soon afterwards ; but a few hours later, I was awakened by 
a cry of alarm from him ; and starting up, I saw in the 
dim light a white face with a pair of dark eyes, peering in 
at the window. I felt quite stiff and cold with fear, but 
presently a heavy flapping of wings made us know that 
this was only a great white owl that lived with his family 
in the ivy of the clock-tower. It was a long time before 
we could go to sleep again, though poor Edward was too 
tired now to talk of watching. When we did faU asleep 
we had a long nap, from which we woke only when the 
sun was high. We looked piteously at each other, not in 
a humour to laugh, as we should have done imder happier 
circumstances, at the strange appearance we presented — 
Edward with his scarf, and I in my queenly robes, both 
wit];i faces smeared with crying. However, the morning 
brought us hope, and again we battered the door and 
screamed for nurse ; then, finding no one answered, we 
went to the window. We saw a man come up to the house, 
then we heard the soimd of a window opening, and a voice 
that seemed like grandmamma's calling out, — 'Have you 
any news ? ' 

" *lfo, ma'am, not yet,' the man said. 

^'Almost before he had spoken, Edwaidk^^w^J^^^ 
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the old helmet, and flung it with all his force from the 
broken window. It whirled round in the air and fell at 
the man's feet, evidently to his astonishment. He looked 
up and down and around, then picked it up, and exclaimed, 
— ' Where in the world does it come from ? It seemed to 
faU from the clouds/ 

" In another moment grandmamma's tall, stately figure 
stood beside him. She, too, looked up and down and 
around ; then clasping her hands, cried out, — ' Have you 
looked in the secret chamber? Where is the key? The 
children must be there ! ' 

"In a very few minutes we were released fix)m our 
prison, warmed and fed, and forgiven, but neither Edward 
nor I could ever forget the miseries of that night. Grand- 
mamma did not scold us, but when nurse told us that she 
and grandmamma had not been to bed at all, but had 
wandered out in the night to look for us, we felt very 
sorry for what we had done, and determined to have no 
more secrets." 

" Did you ever go up to that room any more ? " in- 
quired Charlie. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Charlton; "but I think it was 
more pain than pleasure to us, after that terrible night, 
especially to me. Edward, who was ten years old, went to 
school soon afterwards, and then it was only during his 
holidays that we got into any mischief." 

"Do tell us if you remember any more of the mis- 
chievous things you did," said Gerty. 
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" There was an old church not far from the grey house,** 
continued Mrs. Charlton, "with a square belfry-tower, in 
which hung eight powerful beUs, that chimed a melancholy 
tune at every third hour of day and night. Edward took 
a stnmge interest in these beUs, and made acquaintance 
with the old sexton, who was always hanging about the 
church, that he might get into the tower when the beOs 
were ringing. During the first holidays he spent at home, 
I followed him like a shadow, and was only too ready to 
do his bidding. I cannot tell you how many hours we 
passed in that old church, peering into mouldy recesses, 
visiting hidden comers, and watching the sunbeams glide 
through the coloured windows, and fall with a brig^ 
stain on the pavement. Then we knew every monument, 
from the old brasses on which were engraved the stiff 
figures of husband and wife, each with a little row of 
children behind it, to the latest marble image of grief 
leaning over an urn. We read and re-read all the inscrip- 
tiongf, till, with the old sexton's help, we had made out the 
family history of many of the people we knew by sig^t. 
We looked into the prayer-books in the pews, to find out 
names and relatkmships — ^in short, nothing was safe from 
our childish curiosity. Sometimes, while we were roaming 
about the sacred building, with idle thoughts in our minds, 
the organist would come in to practise, and as the notes 
swelled fuller and fuller, they would rouse a better spirit 
within us, and we would listen with hushed breath till 
they ceased, and then creep home very subdued and stilL 
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Now and then, in the dusk, when the day's work was over, 
the choristers would come in to try a new chant or hymn ; 
and no music I have since heard has ever seemed to me so 
glorious as those voices seemed then, I did not feel 
frightened, after hearing them, to run home through the 
lanes, even with the prospect of nurse scolding us for being 
out so late. 

" One day, instead of going into the church, Edward led 
me up the rough stairs into the belfry-tower. Higher and 
higher we mounted, till we reached the top, where hung the 
eight huge bells ; then still up by some ladders till we 
were among the beams which stretched across the tower 
between the bells, and along these we walked steadily 
enough, till suddenly the hour of three struck, and then 
the chimes began to play. The great bells swung and 
clashed out the tune (it was * life let us cherish,' I re- 
member) — now here, now there, rose the stunning din, 
while I stood dizzy and terrified on the narrow beam, not 
daring to stir, my cries drowned in the crash of metal It 
stopped at last, and when I recovered myself, Edward was 
jspeaking. 

'* * You look dazed, Maggie,' he said. ' I thought you'd 
like it as much as I do. Isn't it grand to hear the old 
bells ? Now come this way, and I'll show you something 
mora' 

" I followed, as I was accustomed to do, and pieceded 
by the sexton, we mounted another ladder, and found our- 
selves on the roof of the tower, sloping downward toward 
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the four walls, without any rail or protection whatever. 
I felt my head swim, and clutched Edward's hand, as I felt 
the strong breeze sweep by, and fancied it must carry me 
away with it, to fling me down on the grass a long, long 
way below. 

" ' Don't be a coward, Maggie,' said my brother. ' Til 
hold you fast. Look out there,' 

"I looked in the direction to whiph he pointed, and 
recognised the grey house and the garden. 

" *0h,' I cried, shrinking back, 'I see grandmamma 
standing thera Do come home, Edward. I am sure she 
would not like us to be here.' 

" He consented to come, and, after a perilous descent, we 
went at once to the garden, where we found grandmamma 
looking up at the church-tower with her glass. When she 
saw us, she said, * Have you seen anything on the tower, 
my dears ? I am sure I saw something white up there 
a few minutes ago, fluttering like a bird's wing. I thought 
it was a gull, but I have not seen it fly away, though 
I cannot make out anything now. Look with your young 
eyes.' 

" As she spoke, she turned towards us, and either my 
blushing, downcast face, or my white frock blowing in the 
wind, wakened her suspicions, and she exclaimed, ' Surely, 
it is not possible ! Edward, Maggie, do you know what it 
was I saw? Oh, Edward, surely you would iiot so risk 
your little sister's life ? Speak, children ! ' 

" Grandmamma leant back on the gardeiir«ift.^>^V^^^^ 
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had found her, quite pale and trembling, but Edward spoke 
out bravely : * I see I have done very wrong, grandmamma. 
I did take Maggie up there, but I will never do so again. 
I came to tell you, even if you had not asked me, because 
I felt I was very wrong. Do forgive me, grandmamma/ 

" ' Thank God, you are safe ! ' she said, with a deep sigh 
of relief. ' I am glad I did not suspect what it was that I 
saw fluttering there. For the future, you must never go 
out of the garden and field without my leave. I cannot 
speak of the danger you have run, children ; ' and she 
shuddered as she spoke, and drew us close to her. * Never, 
never do so again ! ' 

" We kissed her and promised ; and so ended another of 
my adventures." 

There were many thanks oflfered to Mrs. Charlton for her 
stories, and then came an imwelcome summons from home 
to the Elvingtons, who were obliged to depart without 
delay, consoled with the hope held out by Mrs. Charlton 
of another happy evening with her before many days 
should have passed. 




CHAPTER V. 



harky's choice. 




IHE next day was Sunday, the very last day of 
the Easter holidays. Gertrude and Harry went 
early to the school at Coleham, each to take a 
class of very small children, and teach them such 
knowledge as they were able to give and the children to 
receiva This was not much, perhaps ; but it was pleasant 
to be of some use, and Gerty's little pupils were fond of 
her, and brought her many a bunch of double daisies or 
wild violets in token of their goodwill Harry's class of 
smaU boys were apt to yawn and fidget, and had no par- 
ticular love of learning ; still they had improved a little in 
the last six months, and that was encouraging to the 
young teacher. The bells were ringing gaily when the 
rest of the family set forth on their way to church, Charlie 
and Bessie first, and Captain and Mrs. Elvington following, 
with Tonitit between them, gravely carrying a large prayer- 
book. They had about half a mile to walk, half the dis- 
tance along the high road, and the other half through the 
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straggling little town. Many a nod, or smile, or kindly- 
word they exchanged with young and old whom they 
passed on their way, women in scarlet cloaks, and men in 
their clean smock-frocks leading their families to church, 
and aU rejoicing that "winter was over and gona" 

" Bessie," said Charlie, as he trudged beside her, " did 
you notice what papa and mamma said about the rock- 
work? I wonder when we shall know what's going to 
happen.'* 

" I am ajfraid it's nothing veiy good," said Bessie, " for 
mamma seems sad and anxious. Do you think papa can 
be going away again ? " 

" I never thought of that ; it's such a little while since 
he came homa That would be bad news indeed. It is 
so different when he's at home ; " and, with a sober step 
and clouded brow, Charlie pursued his way till he caught 
sight of the Charltons walking on before him. He 
brightened up then, and quickened his pace to join them. 

In the afternoon, however, he was reminded of Bessie's 
foreboding, by hearing Captain Elvington call Hany to 
take a walk, and being told, when he proposed to join the 
party, that his fiEither wished to talk to Harry alone. 

** He must be going to tell Harry," observed Charlie to 
his sUter. " Wltatever it is, you know, papa must be going 
to tell him now ; for Harry never needs any scolding. If 
it wa& me, it would be different." 

Hany and his father walked for some distance across 
u in silence, then Captain Elvington stopped 
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and said, " Are you still of the same mind about your pro- 
fession, my boy? It must be settled now/* 

" Yes, papa," the boy answered, steadily. " I have never 
wished to change. I have worked very hard at mathe- 
Inatica Indeed, papa, Mr. Butler will tell you so." 

" I know you are a good, steady, hard-working fellow, 
Hany, and you shall have your way. You have chosen 
the same profession that I chose at your age, but from 
very different motives. It was the dash and the danger 
and the wild risk of war that tempted me ; perhaps, too, 
the idea of getting away from my books. The scientific 
branch of the service would have had few charms for me> 
I confess. Day after day in a boat under a tropical sun, 
or in a cutting breeze, measuring, sounding, mapping down 
a coast, inch by inch. I should never have had patience 
for it, Harry ; are you sure you have ? " 

" I think so, papa. I like the thoughts of it." 

" WeU, then, there is no more to be said. You shall go 
into the navy ; but not for two years yet. Meantime, I 
am hourly expecting an appointment. My ship is in the 
Mediterranean, and I shall join her there. I shall take 
you with me, and your mother wiU come to Malta with 
the rest of the family in the autumn. You will see some- 
thing of your future profession, and work hard, I can tell 
you ; but there must be no change in your decision. I 
can give you till Tuesday to think of it, if you like, for 
there is no post from London to-morrow, and I cannot get 
my orders till the next day." 
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" Thank you, papa ; but my mind has been made up a 
long time. I shall not wish to change. It is what I have 
always intended." 

"Then there is no more to be said," replied Captain 
Elvington ; " only you must be prepared to go in a very 
few daya There is a steamer waiting at Plymouth, in 
which I shall probably be ordered a passage, and I think 
she will sail at the end of this week." 

The time was very short, and as they walked on in 
silence, Harry's heart grew rather heavy, in spite of the 
prospect now before him of the fulfilment of his dearest 
hopes. He was a quiet boy of very good abilities, very 
fond of study ; and his wish to be of the same profession 
with his father had always been combined with a desire 
to carry out his favourite pursuits to their utmost extent 
An acquaintance with some ofiicers who had been em- 
ployed in the surveying department had made him of late 
more than ever anxious to enter the navy, and now the 
future seemed to promise all that he wished. Still there 
was the parting with his mother, the leaving home, and 
brothers and sisters ; even to turn his back on the old 
house he had always lived in, and the little town where 
he had gone to school, and the dear old common on which 
he had run and played as long as he could remember ; — 
the thoughts of aU these farewells pained him more than 
he expected. When he returned home, and his mother, 
who had been watching for him, put her arm gently round 
his neck, and, looking into his face with the kind, patient 
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smile lie knew so well, said, 'Well, my dear son, is it 
all settled?" lie fairly broke from her grasp, rushed up 
to his room, and threw himself on his bed to have a 
good cry. 

When the dinner-beU rang, Charlie was doomed to fresh 
torments of curiosity, since Harry appeared with red eyes 
and a generally swollen appearance about the face, as if 
he had been crying. It was a most unusual circumstance, 
for Harry was so steady he never got into trouble ; and on 
this occasion his father and mother were almost more than 
usually kind to him, so he could not have been doing 
anything wrong, Gerty was so busy in supplying Tomtit 
with the many things he required at dinner, that she 
scarcely noticed anybody else ; and Bessie, who sat next 
to Harry, seeing he had been unhappy and not troubling 
herself about the cause, showed him aU the little attentions 
she could, and was so eager to give him the largest tart in 
the dish before her, that she upset aU the rest on the cloth, 
and was covered with confusion. 

At dessert there was some talk of the stories Mrs. 
Charlton had told them on the previous evening, and 
Charlie remarked, " It must be good fun to go about the 
world. Fred told me his mother had been in all the four 
great continents — Europe, Asia, Africa, and America." 

" So have I," said Captain Elvington, smiling ; " and in 
a fifth to boot — Australia." 

**Ah, yes, papa, but then you're a sailor, and I don't 
want to be a sailor. I'd rather be a soldier." 
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"Well, you may have a chance of seeing the world as 
a soldier, or even before you become one. Would you 
like to come to Malta next autumn ? I should not wonder 
if mamma and your sisters and Tomtit were to make the 
voyage ; and if you promise to be useful, perhaps they may 
allow you to be of the party." 

"Are you in earnest, papa? Where will you go 
then ? and Harry ? " cried Charlie ; then, clapping his 
hands, he exclaimed, "I know! I know! I've guessed 
it ! You're going to have a ship, and Harry is going 
with you ! ' 

Captain Elvington nodded, the girls and Tomtit made 
an exclamation that had more in it of dismay than joy, 
and their mother bent her head very low, as if to hide 
her tears. Charlie's exultation was checked, and his face 
lengthened considerably. 

" I see," said he. " Of course you will have to go away. 
Poor mamma ! Oh I I'm sorry, papa. We've been so 
happy since you came home." 

"Never mind, Charlie," said his father, holding out his 
hand "We cannot always be together, and I hope we 
shall all meet again very soon. Eemember, I expect you 
to give your mother as little trouble as possible, and ta 
be kind to your sisters. Let me have a good report of 
you when we aU meet again, as I hope we shall do in 
November or December. Gerty, you are the eldest, and 
you can be of great use to your mother, and I am sure you 
•■^1 do your best. As to my quiet little Bessie, she will 
L 
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help everybody as much as she can, and Tomtit will be 
a very good boy." 

The last words were too much for poor Tomtit's feelings. 
While his father had been speaking, the comers of his 
mouth had descended lower and lower, and when he heard 
his own name, he could contain himself no longer, but 
burst forth into loud weeping, mingled with assurances 
that he was good, and would he good, and never could be 
naughty any more. The whole family devoted themselves 
to the task of consoling him, and, in doing so, called to 
mind so many reasons for being cheerful, that they were 
'much the better for their efforts, and agreed for the future 
to look only on the bright side of the matter.* 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE LITTLE BOY WHO WENT TO LOOK FOE THE FAIEIES. 

|H£EE was no going to school, nor were there 
any lessons at home, after all, for the Elvingtons 
on* Monday. There was hurrying to and fix) 
to find Harry's books, to look out his clothes, 
and separate them fi:om his brother's, to mend holes, and 
sew on buttons ; this was done by the young ones, while 
their mother was busied in preparing Captain Elvington's 
wardrobe ; and the occupation was good for them alL 

On Tuesday morning the large letter, with its inscrip- 
tion " On her Majesty's Service,'^ arrived as expected, and 
Captain Elvington was obliged to go up to London. He 
returned on Thursday; the packing was hurried, for on 
Saturday morning he and Harry must depart. As little as 
possible was left to be done on Friday, that they might all 
spend the day together ; but, unluckily, a drizzling rain fell 
incessantly, and the hours of that last day dragged on 
sadly enough. 
A little wood fire was welcome in the evening, and they 
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all gathered round it, with an oppressive sense of the 
morrow's parting weighing on their spirits. Captain 
Elvington tried to cheer them, but the laughter his jokes 
produced was apt this night to end in something very like 
a sob ; and all the party crept wearily to bed even earlier 
than the usual hour, 

Harry was alone in his little room. He had been round 
to all his acquaintances, rich and poor, to bid them fare- 
well, and he was tired and sad. He thought of his 
mother, how night after night, as long as he could re- 
member, she had come into his room for a last good-night ; 
how once he used to believe he could not go to sleep 
without her kiss. Home seemed dearer than ever ; it was 
very hard to go away. He covered his face with his 
hands, and sobbed; but a kind touch an instant after- 
wards roused him, and his mother sat down beside him. 

"Dear old Harry, my steady, brave boy," she said, in 
her gentlest tone ; " you must not give way now. I depend 
upon you to take my place, and look after papa's comfort 
You will write to me all about him, won't you ? " 

He had drawn her arm round his neck, and now he 
looked into her face with a smile, and said, " Indeed you 
may trust me, mother. Just for a minute I broke down at 
the thoughts of you. I hope I shall not disappoint you." 

" I do not think you will, Harry. I am full of hope for 
you, and you have been a good and dutiful son." 

" It was such a help, mother, to have you here always," 
Harry said, with a sigh ; " I could not vex you^ ea^Q.<5iay&^ 
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when papa was away. But I shan't have you to look 
to now, and of course, papa won't be able to attend to me 
very much. I feel as if I should have nothing to trust to." 

"Don't say that, my dear Hany. There will be One 
always near who is strong to help. I will not say try 
to be like your father, though God knows how thankful I 
shall be if my boys are, by-and-by, as true and good 
Christian men as he is, as unselfish and generous, and 
sincere and kind. But I know your dear father himself 
would wish me to tell you to look to a higher Example, to 
Him who was once a boy on this earth, tried and tempted, 
but without sin ; humble and subject to His parents as He 
bids His followers to be. Never forget Him, Harry, and 
you will need no other help against eviL" 

There were a few more loving words between the mother 
and son, and then Mrs. Elvington left him, soothed and 
comforted, to sleep for the last time under the roof of his 
dear old home. He was roused early by his father's step 
on the stairs, and the family were soon assembled round 
the breakfast-table. It was a grey, chilly morning, but 
without rain, and there were hopes of sunshine later in the 
day. Already a fly was at the door, and the luggage was 
being piled on its roof during the hurried meaL A few 
jokes with which Captain Elvington endeavoured to cheer 
his family fell rather flat, and the rest scarcely spoke. At 
last the servant announced the fly was ready, and Captain 
Elvington started up. 

" Come, Harry, my boy, not a moment to lose ! We shall 
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all have a merry meeting at Malta, please Ghxl, before the 
winter. Tomtit shall pluck the oranges off the trees 
himselt" 

There was a rush for coats and umbrellas, and confdsion 
of embracing, and crying, and kissing, and then a heavy 
stillness, and the children fonnd themselves standing in 
the middle of the road before the garden-gate, gazing at 
the departing carriage as it disappeared like a black speck 
over the bend of the hill. Very dull and spiritless they 
felt as they tamed to re-enter the house. Grerty went 
to look for her mother, in her earnest wish to be of use 
and do what papa had told her. Mrs. Elvington was very 
pale and tired, and Gerty persuaded her to lie down, whOe 
she herself sat near her with a book. The three other 
children felt very forlorn, and Tomtit was in a state of 
depression never before witnessed Poor little Bessie knew 
not what to do with him, as he constantly asked to go to 
his mother ; and Bessie knew Mrs. Elvington had been up 
most of the previous night, and really required rest. 
Charlie was too doleful to help anybody. 

''Come, Tomtit," said Bessie, almost in despair, **will 
you be quiet if I tell you a story ? " 

" Ah, thatll do, Bessie," Charlie answered for his brother. 
" I'm sure we want something rather cheerful'* 

Bessie settled herself in a large arm-chair, with poor 
Tomtit in the comer behind her, and Charlie on a stool at 
her feet, and proceeded to relate the " Adventures of a 
little Boy wha went to look for the Fairies." 
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'* Once npon a time there was a little boy named Frank, 
who lived in a house on the edge of a forest The house 
stood by itself, and was a very pretty one ; and there was a 
nice large garden round it^ besides a shrubbery and a field 
where Frank used to walk. Now this little Frank was 
a very lonely little boy, for he had no brothers and sisters, 
and his mamma was dead. His father came home now 
and then, but very often he was away for months at a 
time/' 

"like our papa," observed Tomtit, with a sob, 
^'Yes; but he was not like our papa in other things,** 
said Bessie. " When he came home, he did not talk much 
to his little boy, but left him at all times very much to the 
care of his nurse. Now the nurse was very kind and 
good-natured to Frank, but she was not a very wise woman. 
She used to try to make him as happy as she could, but, as 
he had never had any playfellows, he had never learnt 
to play at ball or to run races, as we do. He only took 
quiet walks, holding his nurse's hand, round the garden, 
or through the shrubbery, or across the field. Day after 
day, it was just the same, and Frank would have been 
very tired of his walks except for one reason. It waa. 
nurse's custom, in order to make Frank more willing to 
take his exercise out-of-doors, to tell him stories while 
they were walking. She meant, to be very kind, but, as 
I told you, she was not very wise, so the stories she told 
him were not very wise either ; and the worst of it was, 
that she was so. ignorant as to believe them herself, or. 
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at any rate, a great many of them. She told him about 
fairy people living in caves and hollows, and sometimes 
coming out to dance in the moonlight; and when Frank 
asked if it was really true there were such things, she 
said, 'Tes, she had seen the marks on the grass where 
their little feet had danced ; and, indeed, her great uncle 
had seen them dancing one moonlight night.* Poor little 
Frank thought all nurse told him must be quite true, for 
she did not explain to him that there were fancy stories 
made up sometimes just to amuse children ; so at last he 
began to believe that, outside of the great gates which he 
had never been allowed to pass, there was a very wonderful 
world indeed, full of giants and fairies and flying horses 
and enchanted castles. By degrees, there grew up in his 
mind a very great wish to go and see these wonders, at 
the same time that he was afraid both to disobey his 
nurse and also to go beyond the garden alone. 

It happened one morning that nurse had left him 
sitting on a garden-seat, while she went to speak to a 
friend in the kitchen. He was just opposite to the gates, 
and he saw that whoever had. last come in had left one 
gate ajar. At once he got up from his seat, and went 
to the gate and opened it just so wide that he could creep 
through, and as it swung close again he felt a strange 
thrill, half of joy and half of fear. He sat down for awhUe 
on a large stone by the gate-post, and looked about him. 
He was on the high-road; before him was a strip of 
smooth grass, and beyond it the wood he had oftftXJL ^^^sc^ 

e2 
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from his- nursery windows. It was very tempting — ^no 
hedges, no ditches — ^and in a few minutes he might be 
in the wood. He began to reflect, and found plenty of 
yeasons, as we most of us do, for doing what he wished. 

"'Why,' he thought, 'was he never allowed, to go out- 
side of that great, ugly gate ? Why should he not go and 
play in the wood? Perhaps, in reality, he was a little 
prince, and somebody had shut him up in an enchanted 
house, and nurse was a wicked old fairy — and yet she was 
very good-natured to him. StiU, he should like to see 
-V^hat was in the wood!' While he was thinking, he 
looked at the tall trees and saw the boughs bending and 
bowing in the wind, so that they seemed inviting him to 
come nearer. He rose up and said, * I will come,' and in 
a very few minutes he had crossed the sunny piece of grass 
and entered the cool green shade of the wood. There was 
a narrow little path windiug, like a brown thread, in and 
out among the trees ; and in the grass and weeds on each 
side of it were so many gaily-coloured flowers, that Frank 
could have fancied the fairies had been scattering jewels 
there. However, he soon put out his hand to grasp them, 
and found, to his joy, that they were real sweet flowers — 
blue-bells and cowslips and red-tipped daisiea He ran to 
and fro till he had picked as many as he could carry, and 
when he looked about him afterwards he could not see any 
opening to the wood, or guess which way he had come into 
it. This did not trouble him, for the green leaves made a 
beautiful roof over his head, and the winding path still 
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tempted Mm forward. On he went, till he came to a stream 
of water, half-hidden with cresses and forget-me-nots, sing- 
ing along over the pebbles : the sound reminded him he 
was thirsiy, and he stooped down, made a cup of his little 
hand, and drank the cool water. Then he sat on the root 
of an old oak to rest himself and hear the birds singing in 
the branches.. Presently something hit him sharply on the 
head, and he started up, thinking some fairy was beginning 
to pelt him with acorns ; but when he looked up in the 
tree, he saw a bright pair of black eyes peering at him, 
and found it was only a frightened squirrel that had 
dropped an acorn-cup at sight of him. Prank clapped his 
hands, and the squirrel scampered up to the highest bough. 
" The little boy crossed the stream on the trunk of a tree 
that was laid across for a bridge, and walked on for some 
time without any adventure. He began, by-and-by, to 
feel tired, and was tempted to lie down on some dry grass 
near the path. Here he fell asleep ; he woke with a start 
of alarm, for he heard something move, and when he opened 
his eyes a large creature covered with black curly hair was 
sniffing all round him. Frank's first thought was that this 
black creature with its great white teeth must be the very 
same wolf that ate little Eed Eiding Hood, so he lay still, 
hardly able to breathe for fear ; and presently the monster 
left him, and trotted quietly away. It was only a farmer's 
sheep dog taking a quiet stroll, so Frank need not have 
been afraid. 

"He could not tell how long he had \i^^'CL^^^^^>s^^^ 
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began to feel as if he wanted his dinner. He did not know 
which was the way home, so he took the turning that 
seemed the prettiest, and away he went again. The path 
led to an open space in the wood, in front of a castle, with 
a low wall before it. The castle had four small towers, 
and was altogether so like the description nurse had given 
of Bluebeard's own castle, that Frank looked np on the 
highest part of the roof, expecting to see Sister Anne 
waving her handkerchief Seeing nobody there, he began 
to fear Bluebeard might be at home, so he crept along 
close under the wall, hoping to pass without being seen. 
While he was there, he heard voices on the other side of 
the wall, and presently a lady said, *Anne, have you 
brought the keys ? ' 

"Another lady's voice answered, 'Yes; here they are. 
This is the one you want Let us go and look at them now.' 

" Frank shook like a leaf, for he thought the ladies he 
heard must be Mra Bluebeard and Sister Anne, talking 
about going to the blue closet ; while, in reality, they were 
a lady and her daughter going to visit their favourite fowls. 
He hurried past the castle, and was soon in the wood on 
the other side, where he found a broad road with deep ruts 
in it, as if heavy carts had been there but lately. He had 
not gone far along the road, when he saw a large black bird 
hopping gravely along towards him. He stopped, but the 
bird advanced till it was quite close, then, with its head on 
one side, fixed its eye on Frank's face, and said, distinctly, 
'What's o'clock?' 
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" 'This must be an enchanted bird/ thought Frank, ' cmd 
I must be civil to him or he may hurt me ;' so he took off 
his cap, made a bow, and said : 

" ' Indeed, sir, I don't know. I'm a poor little boy that 
has never been here before, but I think it must be late, for 
I'm very hungry.' 

" The bird seemed to listen to all he said, then it hopped 
about a little, and said, ' What's your will ? ' 

" ' I came into the wood, sir,* continued Frank, bowing 
again, ' to look for the fairies. I believe they dance in the 
evening, and I want to see them very much. Could you 
tell me about them, sir ?' 

" The bird looked up and down, hopped about a little, 
and then said, * Come along,' as he turned round and began 
hopping along the road. 

Frank followed, quite persuaded that this was the 
wonderful talking bird which nurse said had turned 
into a young prince ; and he wondered where the bird 
was going to lead him, and hoped it might be to the 
house of the White Cat who used to give such very good 
dinners to her visitors. The road, however, only led to a 
small farmhouse with a farmyard beside it, where a cross- 
looking woman was milking a cow. The bird hopped into 
the yard, and began picking up a grain of com here and 
there, left by the chickens, and took no further notice of 
Frank. The poor little boy went up to the woman and 
began to tell her he was hungry. 

" ' What a start you gave me, to be stire I' aba ^35iNs&cM^\ 



^ 
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* I never heard you coming, you little beggar-boy ! Go 
along with you as fast as you can. I believe it was you 
and your companions that stole my ^gs out of the nest 
last week. Go away at once !' 

"/Indeed, ma'am,' said Frank, ' I never came here before, 
and I am reaUy very hungry/ 

" ' There, don't stand answering me !* she cried, in a loud 
harsh voice ; * 111 set the dog on you, if you don't run off 
at once.' 

"A great dog at this moment came out of his kennel 
close by, shopk himself till his great chain rattled loudly, 
and then began to bark. Away riEm Frank as fast as his 
legs could carry him, and he did not stop till he was far in 
the wood again. He wished he was safe at home, for the 
world outside the gates was not so pleasant as he had 
expected. By-and-by, as he trudged wearily along, he 
heard a merry voice singing, and presently he saw a little 
girl sitting on the ground, with a lump of bread in her 
hand. He stood still and watched her break off a piece 
and crumble it, and then scatter the crumbs on the ground, 
singing aU the time. When she h^-d finished doing this, 
she looked up and saw Frank, and smiled. He came 
nearer. 

" * Are you hungry, little boy V she asked. 

" * Very, he said, in a sad voice. 

" * Take my supper then,' said the little girl, cheerily ; 
* you are quite welcome.' . 

" He took it very gratefully, and was sorry that, while he 
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"v^as eating, a voice called ' Susie !' and the little girl ran 
away before he had had time to ask her where she lived. 
However, the food refreshed him, and he observed with 
pleasure that the sun must be near setting, as the shadows 
were getting darker. Suddenly, through an opening be- 
tween the trees, he caught a glimpse of dark purple 
mountains with a broad golden path belbw them; this 
gave him fresh courage. 

"'That must be fairy-land,' he said to himself; 'no 
other place could be so beautiful It does not seem very 
far off, and if I walk fast I may get there before it is 
quite dark.* 

So on and on he went, still through the wood, keeping 
the purple mountains in sight, when suddenly, in the path 
before him, he saw a lovely little lady, hardly so large as 
himself; coming towards him, riding on a pony as white 
as snow. The lady was dressed in green shining velvet, 
and on her head was a green cap with long, drooping 
white feathers. Her hair hung down like threads of gold; 
her blue eyes were soft and kind; and she guided her 
pony with a silken rein, held in the tiniest little hands 
that ever were seen. Frank at once moved out of the 
path to make way for her, feeling sure it was the Queen 
of the Fairies on her way from the purple mountains. 
She nodded to him as she passed, and then looked back 
and blew through a sUver whistle ; and out of the bushes 
came a little white dog, whose silky ears and long hair 
swept the grass as he ran after his mistjieaa* Tc^s^ ^^st^ 
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soon out of sight, to Frank's sorrow ; and then he thought 
he would try to follow, as no doubt the queen must be 
going to dance with the rest of the fairiea So he turned 
to follow her, and came by-and-by to a hill covered with 
short grass, on which he saw circles of a darker-coloured 
grass than the rest, and he knew these must be the fairy- 
rings he had heard nurse talk about, and he supposed the 
dark circles were marks of the fairies' dancing-feet. So 
he sat down on the top of the hill to wait, and looked 
about him to see in which direction were the purple 
mountains. Alas ! the golden road was gone, and the 
purple mountains were now only dark heavy clouds. The 
little bo/s heart sank till he thought again of the beautiful 
queen, and then he was content to wait while the twilight 
faded into night, and the stars came peeping out over his 
head. Still the queen did not come. Once he heard feet 
moving in the wood close by, but as he turned to look a 
little fawn dashed across the hill below him, arid dis- 
appeared again among the trees. Once he thought he saw 
a tiny creature moving in the shadow of some tall fern- 
leaves just on the edge of the hill ; but when he looked 
steadily it was only a white-faced rabbit rubbing its nose 
with its soft little paws, and in another minute it pricked 
up its long ears and darted into its hole. All was so stUl 
at last that even the dropping of a leaf startled Prank, and 
he began to think the fairies were not coming, and to wish 
he was not alone. 
"Again he began to walk, very slowly and wearily this 
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time; tut after awhile he saw a red light gleam a long 
•way oS, and he made for it as straight as the trees and 
briers would let him. He found it came from a wood-fire 
on which a kettle was boiling, while five or six black, 
hairy men were lying on the ground round it, smoking 
pipes and talking in loud, hoarse voices. They saw him 
and called to him, or ho would hardly have had courage 
to come near. 

<* « Why, what new sort of game is this in the wood to- 
night V said one of them, taking Frank by the arm and 
holding him so that the fire-light fell on his face. ' Poor 
little chap ! I believe it's a kind of rabbit. Give him 
some food. Here, sit down, child, and don't shake so. 
Who are ye V 

" ' My name's Frank, and I came out to look for the 
fairies,' answered the little boy, 'but I only saw the 
queen. There has been no dancing to-night.' 

"The inan who had spoken looked at his comrades 
and tapped his forehead, saying, ' Poor little chap ! 
Touched in the head, mayhap. I dare say, though, he 
knows the way to his mouth, so give him some supper.' 

" One of them took the lid off the pot that was on the 
fire and ladled out a savoury mess into a wooden bowl, 
which was handed to Frank, with a horn spoon. The 
rough men looked on with a grin while he eagerly ate this 
welcome meal When he had done he looked round and 
saw all eyes on him, and a pleased look on every face. 
/What cpuld be the meaning of it?' he t\iWiL^ci!^ ^^^5^ss^ 
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could these people be? They must be giants^ only they 
.were very kind to give him food when he was so hungry. 
Perhaps, though, they only wanted to fatten him before 
they ate him up !' This was a dreadful thought I 

" ' Well, little one,' said the one who had spoken before, 
and who was the biggest of them all, 'do ye feel better 
after that? Tou don't look quite so much like a starved 
rabbit now,' 

Frank l()oked into the large merry fece, and took courage 
to ask, ' Please, sir, are you giants V 

The whole party burst into a loud laugh, and rolled on 
the ground in their mirth, and the biggest answered, 
*To be sure, we be giants, little one. Fee, faw, fum! 
I eat little boys when I'm hungry, nicely stewed up with 
mushrooms !' 

'* They all laughed again till the wood rang with the 
noise, and when they were quiet once more the same 
man said, ' Come, little one, lie down here and go to sleep, 
for you're tired, and I'll take ye home in the morning, if 
you're not a fairy yoursel£' 

" Frank obeyed, trembling and miserable, and the man 
covered him up kindly with his own coat, and then began 
to eat his supper with his companions. Their loud voices 
and rude jokes frightened the little boy more and more, 
and he could not sleep ; but at last they all lay down too, 
except one, who seemed to have something to do at a little 
distance, watching a heap from which smoke was rising. 
vFnmk lyatched his opportunity, and crept away without 
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notice farther and ferther from the terrible giants, who, 
after all, were only rough, good-natured charcoal-bumers, 
meaning nothing but kindness. 

"He came at length to a little cottage, and, creeping 
softly to the low window, he looked in and saw a wrinkled 
old woman sitting by the hearth with a black cat beside 
her. He was half inclined to tap on the pane and ask to 
be taken in; but he was afraid this might be a wicked 
fairy, so he waited a little while ; and then the old woman 
got up, moved to the door, and looked out, and the cat 
purring round her, trotted out on the door-step. The old 
woman looked towards the wood and shook her hiead, then 
said aloud, ' Come, puss, come in again. I'm afeared Jem 
won't come home to-night It's no use waiting.' Just 
then she caught sight of Frank. 'Why, what have we 
here?' she said, stepping up to him. 'A little child 
abroad at this time of night, and all alone too ? Come in 
my poor little one, and tell me where you come from/ 

" She led him into her hut, shut the door, and seated him 
on a wooden stool by the fire, while she sat down again in 
her arm-chair, and the black cat stretched himself on the 
hearth. 

"'Now tell me who you are,' said the old woman. 
'Tour clothes are torn and soiled; have you come far, 
and where are your parents V 

"'I'm Frank,' answered the little boy; 'I live with 
nurse always, and sometimes papa. I came to look for 
the fairies, and I saw the beautiful queen. Then I saw 
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some giants, and they gave me some supper, but I ran 
away, because I thought they would eat me/ 

" 'Why, bless the child !' said the old woman, *he must 
be crazy, WherS can he be come from? Which way did 
you come, my dear?' 

'*'I came by Bluebeard's castle,' answered Frank, *and 
I met the enchanted bird, only he did not turn into a 
prince.' 

" ' Poor little thing I' said the old woman ; 'he's as mad 
as a March hare. Do you know your way home ?' 

" 'No,' said Frank, blinking at the fire, for he was very 
sleepy, 'It's a long way off, and there's an enchanted 
gate that hardly ever opens, and nurse is a bad fairy — ^no, 
a good fairy, I mean ; ' and as he spoke his head fell on 
the old woman's lap, and he was fast asleep. 

" ' Bless him, poor foolish little fellow ! ' she said kindly ; 
and then she lifted him up and laid him down on her own 
bed, covering him up so gently that he never opened his 
eyes. She sat down again in her chair, read for awhile out 
of a large book, and then dozed through the night. When 
morning dawned, she woke, looked at the little boy, who 
was still sleeping, and moved softly about the cottage, 
getting out her little teapot, two teacups and a tin mug, a 
coarse brown loaf and a brown jar of butter. Then she 
went out to the well and fiUed her kettle, and set it on the 
fire, swept up the hearth, and made everything comfort- 
able. Just as she finished, the door opened, and a man 
in. 
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'''Ah, Jem/ she said, * Tm glad you're come. I thought 
to see you last night/ 

'* ' So you would, mother ; only when I got up to come 
to you, I missed a poor little crazy boy that came to us 
while we were at supper. We fed him and put him to 
sleep, with my coat over him, but when I went to call him, 
to bring the poor little creature home to you, he was gone, 
and all night long I've been up and down the wood 
looking for him, I should grieve if he got into trouble/ 

" The old woman took her son by the arm, led him to 
the bedside, and showed him Frank still asleep. 

*''Why, mother/ said Jem, 'wherever did you find 
him?' 

She told him, and then they sat down to their meal, and 
talked of the poor child. When they had done, Jem took 
the tin mug, and said, '111 go to the big house, and ask for 
a drop of milk for the child, and some white bread.' 

"When Frank woke, the old woman was standing by 
the bed with a mUg full of sweet bread-and-milk for him. 
He jumped up, quite bewildered, especially when he saw 
the giaut Jem standing in the room too. 

"'Don't be fearsome, little one,' said the old woman. 
' Jem's my son, and as good a son as a mother need wish 
to have. He's beeu out to get thee this nice bread-and- 
milk. Eat it, poor chili' 

"Frank ate, as he was desired, feeling less and less 
afraid of Jem. When he had finished, the old woman 
brought Bk bowl, and washed his face and hands ; then she 
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smoothed his hair, as well as she could, and tied on his 
hat, bidding him come with her. 

" 'The good lady at the big house wants to see you, iny 
dear,' she said. ' She'll tell you, maybe, how to get home 
again. Say " Good-bye" to Jem, and come along.' 

" Frank held his hand out to Jem, and was not afraid of 
him now, for he began to think Jem was not a giant, but a 
man like his own papa, only not quite so clean. The old 
woman put on her red cloak and black bonnet, and led the 
way out of the cottage. Frank was soon trotting beside 
her along a green road through the wood. After a time, 
they passed a cottage, larger than the old woman's, and 
saw a little girl at the door, the very same little girl who 
had given Frank a piece of bread the day befora She 
nodded and smiled when she saw him, and the old woman 
patted her head and called her a good child. By-and-by, 
they came to a farmhouse, which Frank knew to be the 
very same to which the bird had led him. The old woman 
was going to the door, when Frank said, ' Please don't go 
there ! The enchanted Bird took me there yesterday, and 
the woman was angry, and said she would send the dog 
after me. Please come away ! ' 

"* Bless the child!' said the old woman, 'he's at his 
nonsense again. ' Never fear, my dear,' she added kindly, 
' I'm going to ask after Farmer Benson. Nobody shall hurt 
you, I promise you that.' 

"Frank trembled very much, however, and as they came 
to the door, he pulled the old woman's gown, and whis- 
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peredj 'Look, there's the enchanted bird!' and siire 
enough, the large black bird came hopping from tl^e farm* 
yard towards them. The old woman began to laugh 
heartily. 

« < Why, that's old Ealph, Farmer Benson's raven, my 
dear. The boys have taught him to talk just a few words, 
such as " Come along," and " What's o'clock ? " and the 
poor bird wouldn't harm anybody. Farmer Benson found 
him in the wood wh<en he was hardly fledged, arid could 
scarcely fly ; so they're all very fond of him, and he knows 
all the children as if he was one of them. He'd never harm 
you, my dear.' 

" Frank was a little bit ashamed of his fear, aiid said no 
more. Presently the woman he had seen the day before 
milking a cow, came out of the house. She smiled when 
she saw the old woman, and said, 'My husband seems 
better to-day. Yesterday he was very bad, and I was 
sorely frightened ; but he's had a good sleep, and seems 
quite another man.' 

" The old woman said she was glad, and then added, 
'I'm going to the big house with this child. He's lost 
himself in the wood, and he don't seem over sensiblef; but 
perhaps the good lady may think of a way of finding his 
friends.' 

" ' I do think,' cried the other woman, ' it's the little boy 
I was so cross to yesterday. Poor little man ! I felt sorry, 
afterwal^s, that I'd been so hard with him ; but I was so 
worried about my husband, I scarce knew what I was 
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doing. Shake hands, and forgive, poor little boy; and 
I hope you'll soon find your friends. It's sad to lose your 
senses and your friends too/ 

** Frank shook hands very readily, and then the old 
woman set off with him again. They passed the hill with 
the fairy rings upon it, and Frank pointed them out, and 
asked if the old woman had ever seen the fairies dance 
there ? 

" ' Fairies ? " she said, laughing. * No, my dear, I never 
heard of anybody seeing fairies, except in their dreams. 
Tve heard say it's some plant that makes the grass grow 
darker in those rings, and curious enough that is, without 
looking to fairies for it' 

" Frank thought of the queen he had certainly met, but 
he did not like to contradict. At last, they reached an 
open space, and he beheld the castle in which he supposed 
Bluebeard lived, and to his surprise the old woman led him 
to the gate, and pulled a bell, which rang out loud and 
clear. Frank thought Bluebeard himself would most likely 
come to see who dared ring so loud, and while he waited in 
great dread, he was startled by a panting noise behind 
him. He looked roimd, and saw the great hairy black 
creature that had awakened him the day before. It was 
close behind him now, with a great red tongue tanging 
out oh one side of its mouth, and a row of white teeth 
shining on the other. 

"*The wolf! the wolf !* screamed Frank, seizing the 
old woman's hand. * He'll eat me 1 Come away, do come 
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" But the old woman only laughed again, and began 
patting the monster. 

<f'Whj, my dear,* she said, 'how timorsome you are, 
to be sure ! It's only farmer Benson's good old sheep-dog. 
Poor old Towler ! — ^good fellow ! ' 

** By this time the gate was opened, not by Bluebeard, 
but by an old grey-headed footman, who looked pleased to 
see the old woman, and said, * You're early abroad to-day, 
Goody Cole, but my mistress has done breakfast, Whp 
have you here ? ' 

** * I want to see the good lady about this poor crazy 
little boy,' said the old woman. ' I want to find his friends, 
for he's lost them, and his wits too.' 

" ' Poor little thing ! Pll tell the lady you're here,' con- 
tinued the man« 

*' A few minutes afterwards, Frank and the old woman 
were shown into a cheerful, pretty room, where sat an old 
lady alone. She was dressed in black, and had a white 
cap over her soft grey hair. Her pale smooth face looked 
so sweet and kind, that no one could help feeling 
inclined to love her at first sight. She held Frank's hand 
y^hile the old woman told her story, and then she smiled 
^d said, 

; " * Leave him with me while you rest in the house-, 
keeper's room, Dame Cole. Perhaps I may be able to find 
out who he is, I am glad you have been so kind to the 
poor child,' 

: ^^When the old woman had left the room, the lady took 
Frank on her knee, and led him on, by asking c5aL<^^\kraa^\»> 

F 2 ^ 
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tell her about his adventures, and about his home ; and slie 
soon guessed he was the motherless child who lived in the 
house just beyond the wood. She sent a messenger at once 
to tell the nurse the little boy was safe, and to bid her 
come to the castle. Then she talked very kindly to Frank 
about all the things that had puzzled him, and showed 
hiTn how little reason there had been for his fears. She 
soon found out that he was not crazy or stupid, but only 
very ignorant, and she felt very sorry for him. She made 
him understand that such stories as 'Bluebeard,' and 
'Eed Eiding Hood, and * Jack and the Beanstalk/ were 
only made up from somebody's fancy, just to amuse 
children, and were no more true than dreams are; but 
when she went on to say there were no such creatures as 
fairies, Frank answered sturdily, ' Indeed there are, ma'am, 
I've seen one.' 

" The lady asked him to tell her what it was like, and he 
was just going to begin, when the door of the room burst 
open, and on the threshold stood the Fairy Queen herself, 
in the same dress of glistening green, with the same white 
feathers in her cap, the same golden hair hanging over her 
shoulders, and the same silver whistle in her tiny hands I 
Even the little white dog was beside her. There she stood 
for a moment ; then, running forward, she threw her arms 
roimd the old lady's neck, and cried — 'Oh, my darling 
aimtie, I've had such a lovely ride ! Don't scold me for 
being late!' 

''At this moment she caught sight of Frank's face, and 
hurst into a merry laugh, for his eyes and mouth were 
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wide open With wonder, making him look very droll 
indeed. 

"/What is the matter, little boy? and where do you 
come from ? I do think you are the little boy I met in the 
wood yesterday. And how came you to be sitting on 
auntie's knee?* * ' ' 

" IVank did not even hear what she said, but he asked 
her in return — ' Are you the Fairy Queen ? Did you come 
by the Golden Eoad from the Purple Mountains V 

"'No,' answered the little girl, laughing again, ^Pm 
Ellie Carr> and I ride about the wood on a white pony that 
my dear aimtie gave me/ 

( " Hie old lady bade her go and change her dress, and 
then come back to play with Frank ; and when she re* 
turned in her white frock, witii nothing on her head but a 
little net in which her hair was rolled up, he was quite 
able to believe she was not the Fairy Queen, but only a 
merry, good-humoured little girL She took him to her 
p'lay-roomi and they were soon talking like old friends 
among her toys. 

/ " When nurse arrived, she had a great deal to say about 
her joy at seeing Frank again, and all the sorrow and fear 
she had gone through when she missed him, and had looked 
for him in vain. After she had hugged and kissed him as 
much as he was inclined to think enough, the lady called 
her into another room, and talked to her for some time j 
; fter which, the lady returned to Frank, and said to him — 
*My dear little boy, I know your papa^ and I loved yoxist ^ 
mamma very much. I have told S^wca^ \^. ?f> ^"sA \^^V^^ W 
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your clothes, for I should like you to live with me till youf 
papa comes home again. Kurse will stay here too, and 
you can play with Ellie every day — only I shall expect 
you to obey me, and attend to all I say to you. Will you 
doso?^ 

"'Indeed I will,* said poor little Prank; 'Stay here 
always with Ellie and you? Oh how good yoxl are ! ' 

** So it was all settled, and that day was the happiest day 
Frank had ever known. Already he could laugh at the 
fancies that had made him so fearful only the day before^ 
and he longed to see Jem again to thank him for his kind« 
Hess* He sent a kind message by Dame Cole, when hd 
wished her good-bye, and the old woman promised not to 
forget it 

" In the evening Frank, tired with play, was sitting on 
the carpet at the good lady's feet, while Ellie sat on het 
knee. He looked very thoughtful, and the lady asked 
him what he was thinking about. 

"'i was thinking,' he said, 'that I know now about all 
the things I saw yesterday, except the Golden Eoad and 
the Purple Mountains. I saw them, indeed I did, I wish 
I could go there ! ' 

"'Ah, little Frank,' answered the old lady, laying hei? 
hand gently on his head, ' I shall go there before you* I 
am old and stiif now, but when I tread the Grolden Boadj 
tad go up the Purple Mountains, I shall need no staffi' 

" The little boy looked puzzled, but Ellie put her arm 
tound the old lady's neck and kissed her, whispering, 'Not 
j^e^j auntie, not for a long while yet/ 
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*' Ibe old lady smiled and shook her head ; then she 
said to Frank, * You are wondering what I mean, dear child. 
The hills and the road you saw yesterday were only sunset 
clouds that soon melted away again. They were only a 
picture of the Purple Mountains and the Golden Eoad that 
EUie and I are thinking o£ The real ones are more beau- 
tiful still, but we shall not see them, till we leave this 
world for ever. I am old, and therefore I said I should 
soon bethere.' 

" * Is my mamma there?* asked Frank, in a low voice, 
for his nurse had said little to him of that other real world 
of which the good lady spoke. * Do take me with you if 
she is there,' 

" The good lady began at once to teach the little boy 
about holy things ; and day after day from that time she 
tried to guide him, so that at last he might reach the 
Beautiful Land to which she was soon expecting to be 
called away. He loved the stories she told him, and tried 
to please her in every way he could. When his father 
^turned, it was settled that Frank should remain with the 
good lady for the present ; and there we wiU leave him, 
as happy as any little boy in the whole wide world." 
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▲ WALK ON THS COMMON. 




JESSIE'S story helped Charlie and Tomtit to get 
through the morning pretty weUL At dinner- 
time Gerty came down, and annoimced that her 
mother was gone to bed with a biad headache, 
and would prefer to be left alone all the afternoon ; but 
that she wished the children to take a walk, and they 
might call for the Charltons if they liked, and pay Mrs. 
Charlton a visit afterwards. This they were very ready 
to do, and they did not linger over what, seemed to them 
a very melancholy jneaL The day had become bright and 
sunny, and they all cheered up a little when they met 
the Charltons coming in search of them. Charlie proposed 
that th^y iShoidd go^to the wood on the edge of Sir Charles 
Danvers' park, and thither they went accordingly, walking 
much more soberly than usual and all keeping together. 

As they came near the trees they heard voices, and soon 
discovered a group of little children seated on the ground 
at play. Gerty recognised a little girl belonging to her 
class at the school, and went near to speak to her. It was 
a little creature, not more than eight years old, but she 
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was the eldest of the 'six assembled there, and a fat hoy of 
about a ylBar old was seated in her lap. When she skw 
Gerty she put down the boy, stood up and made a curtsey,' 
smiling shyly, but evidently with pleasure and affection, 

"How d'ye do, Martha," said Gerty. "What a little 
party youVe got here !' I'm glad to see you are well, for I 
was afraid there might be something the matter when I 
missed you from your place in the class last Sunday. You 
don't often .pky truant." 

"Please, miss," answered Martha^ with another curtsey, 
*' I wais veiy sorry, biit mother wanted me to mind Tommy, 
so I couldn't come." : ' 

"Is this Tommy.?" inquired Gerty, pointing to the 
little boy, who, not approving his removal from Martha's 
lap, was standing sucking his fist and staring dolefully. ' 

"Yes, miss," replied Martha, proudly ; "that's Tomniy j 
and this,^' she continued, pointing to another older boy,^ 
" this one is Billy, and this little girl is Fanny. Where's 
your manners, Billy ? ' Stand up and bow to the lady." 

Billy did as he was told, rather sheepishly. 
, *' And who are these other children ? " asked Gerty. 

"This is Lucy Mills, miss, a neighbour, and the othei^ 
little boy is her brother Johnny. She helps me mind the 
children, and Mrs. Mills is looking after mother." 
. " Helps you to mind the children," replied Fred Charlton, 
laughing. " Why, what do you call yourself? Am't you 
a child, you old-fashioned little creature ? " 

"Please, sir, I'm the eldest," said Martha, ratket Iccoa^. 
'! Tm obliged to mind the little one&!' . 
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" I Hope tliey mind you/' said Fred. 

" Oh yes, sir, thank you ; they're very good ;" and she 
looked at them with all an elder sister's pride* 

" I hope you will be able to come to school to-morrow, 
Martha," remarked Gerty. 

"Please, miss, we've got a new baby at home," answered 
the little girl, " and I'm afraid I shall be wanted all day. 
The children wouldn't be quiet, so Lucy and I brought 
them here, and so we must again to-morrow. We saw 
Master Harry go by, miss." 

"What ! were you here so early?" inquired Charlie. 

" Oh yes, sir," answered Martha ; " we came just after 
breakfast, and we've been here all day." 

"And what did you do for dinner? " continued Charlie. 

"We brought a bit of bread apiece, and a few cold 
potatoes, please sir," replied the child. " I can't mind the 
children and the cooking too, so we take just what we 
can get'* 

"I. should not think you could, indeed, you little old 
woman," said FreA " One might go so far as to believe 
you could not reach to lift a pot on to the fire. But I say, 
Gerty, just come here a minute." 

There was a few minutes' whispered conversation be- 
tween Fred and Gerty, and then, calling Charlie to go with 
him, Fred set off at a quick pace towards home, while 
Gerty returned to little Martha and asked her some further 
questions. By degrees she gathered that Martha's parents 
lived in one of two miserable cottages standing close 
together off the high road, half a mile fixjm the edge of 
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the common^ and that Lucy Mills* parents occupied the 
other cottage. Qerty had passed them at a little distance, 
and thought them very tumble-down places indeed. John 
Cioft, Martha's father, was a shepherd, and generally 
worked for Farmer Brook, close to Coleham; but the 
poor man had caught cold at the beginning of the winter, 
■and had been out of work for many weeks — ^laid up with 
rheumatism. 

• ** We've had a hard winter, miss,** said little Martha ; 
^*and the poor place where we live lets in the wet ; but 
the fine weather's a-coming on, and father's been in work 
again these three weeks, so I hope we shall do better now. 
Mother^s been very unhappy because she couldn't go on 
giving her twopence a-week to the clothing club; but 
indeed, miss, she wanted it to buy bread. She hopesj 
come haymaking time^ to earn a little to tidy us up a 
bit" 

Gerty saw that the poor children's clothes were sadly 
6ld and worn, though mended with many a dam and 
patch« They seemed scarcely covering enough to keep 
them warm, even on that mild April day, and it grieved 
her to think how much the little creatures must have 
suffered from cold in the winter* Lucy Mills and her 
little brother were better clad. Their father was an 
under-gardener at Sir Charles Danvers', and had had work 
all the winter. 

"Have you any clothes for the new baby?** asked 
Bessie, recollecting a little frock she had begun weeks a^o^ 
and left unfinished, for she was uol ioiA q1\l^ ^i^^^^^^^ 
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*' We've a few poor* old things, miss; but we're saving 
up for a tidy frock for the christening," said Martha^ with 
a smile J " and we've got a hood that a lady gave mother 
when I was a baby, and an old white shawl that mother 
was married in, so baby vrill be quite nice when we take 
her to church." 

At this moment Fred and Charlie returned, each cariy* 
ing a basket. 

' "Come, little ones !" cried Fred, in his cheery voice ; 
"sit down in a ring again, and see what we've got in 
these baskets ! Come,^ Martha, you must sit down with 
them. That's all right ! " 

The little creatures, who had been picking daisies and 
rolling on the grass while Martha talked to Grerty, were 
soon settled in a group again, and Fred and Charlie; 
kneeling on the ground near them, opened the baaketg 
and produced a paper of thick sandwiches, of which 6veii 
Tommy partook 'with touch satisfaiction,'; though more 
slowly than the rest. Then came a bottle of milk, and 
some horn drinking-cups, which the Elvingtons. were 
accustomed to use in their summer pio-nics. All these 
things were in Fred's basket. Charlie^ now opened his; 
and brought to light sou^e thick slices of plum-cake, which 
made Tommy's round eye§i glisten with delight, 
: "I did not like to disturb mamma," isaid Charlie, timiing 
to Gerty, " but cook said she was sure I might have tJiQ 
take, because it was meant for our own tea, and. I knew 
we should all like much better to give it to these little 
things,'', ... , ... ... .. ; :: , ..; ; .- ; 
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" And m tell you what/' added Fred ; ** when I went 
to my mother to ask about the sandwiches, she told me 
to tell you grandpapa was going out to dinner, and if you 
liked to come to drink tea with her, as Mrs. Elvington 
wants to be quiet, she would be delighted to see you all." 

" How kind she is ! " said Gerty. "1 don't think I can 
go, in case mamma should want anything ; but I am sure 
the others will like it." 

When the cake had disappeared, and all the little 
children, by Martha's desire, had risen up and made a 
bow (or an "obedience," as she called it) to each and 
all of the Elvingtons and Charltons, it was time to think 
of returning home, as Gerty did not like to be too long 
absent firom her mother. Gerty had a great deal of Harr/s 
steadiness and quiet thoughtfulness ; and she felt her re- 
sponsibility now, more than ever, as eldest of the family. 
So she called Fred and Charlie to take up their baskets 
and come away. Before she went, she said to Martha, 
"You said you should be here to-morrow, Martha. If 
it is fine we will come and see you at two o'clock, and 
I will read to you, and hear you say your little cate- 
chism, while my sister, I am sure, wiU look after the 
other children for you," 

Martha curtseyed, and thanked Gerty with a very bright 
smile, and they parted ; both parties aU the happier for 
their meeting. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 



A YOTAGE ON STBAKGE WATEBS. 




|HABLIE was so much refreshed hy the events 
of the afternoon, that he found spirit to play at 
horses with Fred and Tomtit on the way home, 
while the four little giils were eagerly discussing 
plans for making garments for the poor children they had 
seen, Bessie, especially, had set her heart on finishing the 
frock, begun so long ago, for the christening. It would be the 
very thing, she said ; a white ground, with the tiniest pale 
blue leaf, that you could hardly see, all over it. Then the 
money they had been going to spend on the shells for the 
rock-work, and half-arcrown apiece which papa had since' 
given them, was to be spent in buying materials ; and the 
Charltons were ready to join them, both with their purses 
and their needles ; so it was hoped that in the course of 
the following week, a great deal might be done. When 
they reached the Elvingtons' gate, Gerty went in, while 
the rest agreed to walk up and down outside, till she 
should be able to tell them how Mrs. Elvington was. 
She found that her mother had refused food when the 
-servants offered it, though she had said her head was 
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better, Gerty thought it wastiuite time, however, that 
her mother should take something, so she made a nice 
cup of tea and a delicately thin slice of toast, and carried 
them up on a tray to the bedside. Mrs. Elvington smiled 
and said : 

'*I cannot resist that, my little Gerty;'' and she sat 
up, drank the tea and ate the toast, and declared her- 
self very much the better for her little daughter's kind 
attention. She asked what they had all been doing, and 
was pleased to hear of their adventures and their kind 
intentions, promising to help if they would really work 
themselves. Then she asked if they were going to Mrs, 
Charlton's, and Gerty told her of the kind invitation they 
had received, but added that she would remain at home 
herself, in case she should be wanted. But Mrs. Elvington 
objected to this. *'I am so comfortable now, I shall have 
a long sleep ; and I would much rather you should go with 
the others, my dear Gerty, I will send for you if I want 
anything. You know it is close by," 

Gerty required a little more persuasion, and then she 
consented to go, after exchanging a fond kiss with her 
mother. The rest of the children were very glad when 
she rejoined them, and in a few minutes they were all 
gathered round Mrs. Charlton in the pretty room that 
Bessie loved so dearly. Tea was on the table, and proved 
very welcome, seasoned with much cheerful talk. Then 
the young ones clustered round the wood fire as before, 
all for a time feeling painfully that Harry's place was 
yacant, Bessie wondered in her heart how itk ^^^bs^ ^^k^si^ 
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they li6ul been so cheerful just before, and there were tears 
in her eyes as she took her usual place, and dung lovingly 
to Mrs. Charlton's hand. 

. "We are all thinking of the. same thing/* said Mrs. 
Charlton. "Partings are always sad, but I hope, my 
dears, "that yours is for a very little time. I remember 
my brother's first going to school was a bitter sorrow to 
Jne; and when he went into the army and was ordered 
abroad, I was quite broken-hearted." 

" Were you living in the same grey house then ? " asked 
Grerty ; " the same old house with the secret rooms ? " 
. " Yes, my child, I lived there tiU I was married. I do 
not recollect ever going away." 

"Do tell us some more stories about it," said Charlie. 
: Mrs. Charlton smiled and answered, "I do not think 
there was anything very remarkable about us to make 
a story, my dear Charlie. We were more left to our- 
selves than most children, and sometimes we got into 
trouble in consequence. Perhaps you may like to hear 
of one of our adventures that happened just before Edward 
was sent to school ; indeed I think it determined grand- 
mamma to send him without loss of time." 

The chairs were drawn in yet a little closer, and a 
murmur of satisfaction passed round the circle. 

"I think I told you," continued Mrs. Charlton, ''that 
my old home was very near the sea. There was a narrow 
strip of dried-up grass between the house and the clifTa 
edge, and at high water the waves came up to the foot 
of the cliff; while, when the tide was out, there was a 
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broad expanse of sand and shingle, where we dearly liked 
to play. We could get down to it by some steps that were 
cut in a zig-zag line on the face of the cliff, a rude descent 
enough for older people, but easy for young active feet like 
oura We used to carry our wooden spades with us, and 
build up sand castles, or dig wells, and then watch the 
waves coming up nearer and nearer to our handiwork, 
overwhelming it at last, and leaving the sand smooth as if 
we had never touched it. Sometimes we collected long 
ribbons of seaweed, and wove them into wreaths to hang 
round our hats, or we caught shoals of little crabs, and put 
them all together in a pool dug for the purpose. When 
the tide was quite out, we used to creep far out from the 
shore, hopping from rock to rock, slippery with slimy 
weeds. We liked to puU the tufts, like locks of long 
green hair hanging from the rocks. Small shells were 
among them, and shining pebbles, and we pretended these 
were precious jewels from the bottom of the sea. If we 
found here and there a purple sea-anemone opening its 
delicate threads, we were amply rewarded for our perilous 
trip. Many a fall on the wet sand, many a blow as we 
stumbled over the slippery rocks, and many a wetting 
as the merry waves came back, and caught us at our play ; 
but it was all alike to us. We loved the fresh breeze and 
the rush of the tide better than any inland sound. 

"Across the water we caught glimpses of the blue 
Welsh hills, and about these we had many fancies. In 
our games we gave them different names. Sometimes we 
pretended they were in France, sometimes m Afeis:a.^^^^»ssi 

G 
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we supposed them to be in the native country of Eobinson 
Crasoe's man Friday, and we talked as if they were peopled 
with savages. When we saw what we thought to be a 
light on the shore at dusk, we said the savages were 
dancing round their fire, or having one of their feasts. 
We said this so often, that we began at last to believe it, 
and to have a great curiosity to see them closely. 

" We had the shore pretty much to ourselves in general, 
for there were no houses very near, and most of the fishing-* 
boats landed about half a mile lower down the channeL 
Now and then it happened that a boat was drawn up on 
the beach where we were accustomed to play, and then we 
amused ourselves with jumping in and out of it, and 
pretending we made voyages. There was one place where 
the rocks formed a sort of natural quay, stretching out, 
one beyond the other, quite into deep water. There were 
many gaps between the rocks, to be sure, but they could 
be crossed, for we had more than once leapt them aU. 

'* One day, to our surprise, we saw a little boat fastened 
to the very outermost point of the farthest rock. It was 
before the turn of the tide, and all the line of our quay, 
as we called it, was well above water. 

" ' Look ! ' said Edward, ' there is a nice little boat, and 
we can reach it quite easily. Let us go and sit in it till 
the tide turns, Maggie. Come along.' 

"We began our journey along the slippery rocks, now 
falling into the hollows between them, and clutching at 
the seaweed to pull ourselves up again, then jumping acrosa 
a wide gap, and coming so far short of the other side, that 
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our feet and ancles were actually in the water. Once I 
tumbled into so deep a hole, that Edward was obliged to 
throw himself flat on the rock above it, and stretch both 
his hands down to me to help me out of it ; but drenched 
as I was, I would not turn back, but scrambled on to the 
very end, almost as soon as Edward himself, and dropped 
into the boat after hijn. He was delighted ; he shouted 
and stamped about the boat till it rocked so violently that 
I was frightened, and implored him to sit down, which he 
did for a little while. 

'' * Did you ever see such a duck of a boat, Maggie,' he 
said to me. * It seems just made for you and me. Such a 
little cockle-shell, and painted such a pretty colour ! Look 
at the oars ! The/re so small, I'm sure I could manage 
them myself. What do you say, Maggie? shall we go 
over there, and see the savages dancing ? Why, what's the 
matter?' 

" I was wet, and cold, and rather frightened, but I tried 
to smile and answer cheerfully, that I was ready to do 
anything he liked. Certainly, I scarcely knew what I' 
said. 

*' * What have we here ? ' said Edward, as he dragged 
from the bottom of the boat a thick cloak, which belonged, 
I suppose, to the owner. ' Here, Maggie, put this round 
you, and youll soon be warm.' 

" He tied it round my neck, and then seated me at the 
helm, putting some strings into my hands, and telling me 
I was to steer with them. I had always been used to do 
whatever Edward desired, so I sat still now^ witk ^^^^c^^ 

g2 
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in each hand, wondering what he was going to do next. 
He took a gardening-knife out of his pocket, and began to 
saw the rope that tied the boat to the rock, for his small 
fingers had tried in vain to loosen the knot. By-and-by 
he succeeded in cutting it through, and the boat fell off 
farther from our quay. Down he sat, seized an oar in each 
hand, and began paddling diligently, calling to me to pull, 
now the right, now the left string. 

"'Isn't this grand, Maggie?' he cried, in the utmost 
delight. ' Here we are off for the laud of the savages ! 
You're Friday, and I*m Eobinson Crusoe, and won't we 
astonish them when we get there? Pull with the right 
hand, Maggie ! that's it ! ' 

" He had learnt to row a little from an old fisherman, 
whose boat was one of the few that sometimes came to 
that part of the beach ; so at first we made some way. 
Soon, however, his arms began to tire, and as we got 
farther from shore it was evident that we were at the 
mercy of the tide, which had now turned, and was setting 
up channel, and carrying us with it. The old grey house, 
the familiar cliffs, seemed drifting away behind us ; and 
away to the west the sun was sinking lower and lower, 
sending a long path of light quivering over the water. 
Gradually a mist began to rise, making distant objects 
indistinct. It grew thicker as evening came on, and at 
last closed round us like a veil, and we could see nothing 
but a few feet of water on each side of the boat. Happily 
there was no wind, and the sea was quite smooth. Edward 
took in the oars, and laid them in the boat 
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"*It is of no Tise to go on rowing/ he remarked, 
'when one can't tell where one is going. Are you cold, 
.Maggie?' 

"I was indeed, in spite of my cloak, and my teeth 
ehattered so that I could scarcely answer. So Edward 
came nearer, and made me sit with him at the bottom 
of the boat, and we floated on in silence for some time. 
Suddenly we heard voices that seemed quite close to us, 
and there loomed through the fog something large and 
black Edward startled me by putting his hand to his 
mouth, and uttering a wild unearthly scream, just as we 
were floating past this black object. His cry attracted 
notice, for a voice replied immediately, and a rope was 
thrown so that it fell -into our boat, and was caught by 
Edward. I did not see what happened next, but presently 
we were both in a pretty cabin, where a lady and gentle- 
man were sitting at dinner, and to them we were required 
to give an account of ourselves. It appeared that the boat 
we had taken belonged to the vessel in which we now 
were, which vessel was a pleasure-yacht. One of the men 
had landed to visit his family, and knowing the shore well, 
had left his boat where we found it. A messenger was 
instantly sent to tell grandmamma what had become of 
us, and meantime the lady undressed me, and put me into 
a warm bed, where I soon forgot my troubles in sleep. 
Edward found himseK quite a hero on board, and was 
in danger of thinking too highly of his exploit. The view 
grandmamma took of it the next morning, when the kind 
owners of the yacht conveyed "vxa \iOinfe, ^orccke^V^ "^^^et^^ 
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Edward's pride ; and 60 ended the first and last voyage 
I ever made in my brother's company," 

" Was your grandmamma very angry ? " asked Tomtit, 
who had listened with much attention. 

"She was very justly displeased," said Mrs. Charlton, 
" as I think you wiU allow. I thought there was some- 
thing quite awful in her appearance as she stood on the top 
of the flight of steps at the great hall-door, looking very 
tall and stately, thanking the lady and gentleman who 
took us home. Our punishment was to be separated for a 
whole week, and certainly we were very miserable indeed." 



--^^o^ 
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CHAPTEE IX 



fiFin>AY, 




|N Sunday-moming, Mrs. Elvington came down 
to breakfast, declaring herself quite well. She 
had a few hurried lines by the post from her 
husband, announcing his safe arrival at Ply- 
mouth, and telling her that he and Harry were to embark 
at once, and sail at daylight on Sunday. By this time 
they were miles away at sea. 

Charlie walked to the school with Gerty, and sat by 
quietly while she taught her little class, for he did hot feel 
himself competent to take Harry's place, and an older boy 
was already selected for it. After Church, and the early 
dinner, Gerty prepared to fulfil her promise to little 
Martha; while Mrs. Elvington went to sit with Mrs. 
Charlton till the time of the afternoon service. Mr. Eoss 
always required his three grandchildren to walk with him 
on Sunday afternoon, so the two families saw but little of 
each other, generally, on that day. Charlie and Bessie 
had, however, packed a basket of provisions for the little 
ones on the common ; a good store of sandwiches, and 
some thick slices of plum-pudding, which, though cold^ 
would doubtless be thought a great de^e-^e.^ •,Ti.Q^ii^t'^^^^^«!^^ 
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a bottle of milk and the horn cups. Martha was looking 
out for them, and the younger ones looked wistfully at the 
basket ; but, as they had aU but lately eaten their portions 
of bread and cold potatoes, it was thought the basket might 
remain unopened until Gerty had done with her little 
pupil. Charlie, Bessie, and Tomtit, took charge of the 
four youngest children, who were exhorted by Martha to 
be "as good as gold;" and Lucy requested to hear the 
lesson, so she went a little apart with Gerty, who sat down 
on a mossy bank, and made the little girls stand before 
her, while Martha repeated a simple catechism she was 
learning, and some verses of a hymn. 

"I can say the collect too, please miss," she said, as 
Gerty patted her head and called her a good girl ; and she 
repeated it quite correctly. Then Gerty bade the little 
pair sit down close to her, and read them the gospel for 
the day, beginning " I am the Good Shepherd," and tried 
to explain its meaning in very plain words. Martha's 
father was a shepherd, and the little girl had seen him go 
out in storm and snow to look after his flock, and had 
known how tenderly he cared for the young lambs ; so she 
listened with great interest to aU she heard. Gerty after- 
wards repeated the twenty-third Psalm, and told the 
children of David, the sweet singer of Israel ; how he 
had been a shepherd too, and how sweet it had been to 
him in the long night-watches to remember that there was 
One who watched over him as he tried to watch over his 
flock. She told them of the dangers that threatened flocks 
in the land where David lived and where Jesus taught — 
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the wild beasts that might come prowling round the fold 
if the shepherd slept; "but our Shepherd never sleeps," 
she added. 

Lucy Mills looked puzzled, and said — 

** Wild beasts never come near us here." 

"No," answered Gerty, "but evil things come to us, as 
the wild beasts came to those sheep. Wicked thoughts 
and discontented wishes — all kinds of sin and wrong are 
•like those wild beasts. We want our Shepherd to keep 
all these away from us. We could not be well, or good, 
or happy unless our Shepherd took care of us. When He 
makes us happy, it is like the shepherd leading his flock 
to green pastures by stiU waters. He is very good to us." 

" The Good Shepherd lays down His life for the sheep," 
repeated little Martha ; " our Shepherd did that." 

"Yes," Gerty said, her own heart very full of the 
thoughts she had been trying to express to her little 
pupil; "He laid down His life for us all. That was 
greater love than you or I can understand. But we know 
He is alive again now, caring for us aU. We know every 
good thing we have comes from His love. As long as we 
live He will care for us, and when we die He will be with 
us. Will you try and show your love to Him who is so 
very good to you? Sometimes, Martha, you may be tired — " 

"Yes, miss," interrupted the little girl; "when Fanny's 
cross, and Billy won't do what I tell him, and Tommy wiU 
do nothing but cry, and father thinks it's aU my fault, and 
asks why I don't keep the children quieter — then, miss, 
I do feel tired like, and as if I ftlao\3i<3L\!ikj^ \^ ^t^ ts^'^^^^ 
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" It must seem hard for you, Martha," answered Gerty ; 
*'but our Good Shepherd loves those who are patient. He 
is pleased if you bear things well for His saka A thought 
of Him, even, will help you." 

With a few more words Gerty dismissed her pupil, and 
then the basket was opened and its contents were handed 
round. The distant sound of the Coleham clock warned 
the Elvingtons that they must not delay ; so they left the 
cups and basket in Martha's charge, promising to fetch 
them on the morrow, and walked briskly homewards. 
The younger ones talked merrily, but Gerty was silent 
and thoughtfuL The lesson she had been trying to teach 
had gone home to her own heart. In the morning she 
had sadly missed Harry; then at dinner her father's 
cheerful voice was wanting ; so she had set forth that 
afternoon with a heavy and somewhat discontented spirit. 
Now the colour of her thoughts was changed. Parted she 
might be from those she loved ; some might be far away 
on the sea, out of her sight and hearing ; but there was 
One who watched over them and her — "one fold under 
one shepherd." That was the comfort she had needed, and 
now it had been given to her. 

Mrs. Elvington was waiting at the gate, so they went 
on to the church at once. On their return they were 
joined by the Charltons, and old Mr. Eoss spoke so kindly 
and feelingly to Mrs. Elvington that Gerty felt less afraid 
of him than she had ever done before. He said he could 
feel for those who were parted, for he had himself spent 
long years in India, while his children grew up in England 
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without knowing him. He was glad it would not be so 
with Captain Elvington, since his family were soon to 
follow him ; but he and his poor daughter and the children 
would sorely miss their good friends at the red house. No 
new comers could ever be the same to them. 

There was a glorious sunset, and all the party walked 
to a little mound on the common to see the last of it. 
Heavy masses of dark purple were relieved by a flood of 
splendour below, lingering for some time after the sun 
himself had disappeared. Charlie turned to Bessie— 
" Those are your Purple Mountains and your Golden Eoad, 
Bessie." 

Bessie smiled, and her mother asked what Charlie 
meant; so there followed a conversation on the story of 
Frank, especially the latter part of it, which, it seemed, 
Tomtit had hardly understood. When they got home 
Mrs. Elvington took a book from the bookcase, and said 
she would read aloud some lines of which Bessie's stoiy 
had reminded her. 

"I know, mamma," exclaimed Bessie; "I heard you 
read them once before, and perhaps they put that part 
about the clouds into my head." 

Mrs. Elvington smiled and read the poem, which 
described a glorious sunset, and then compared it to the 
beauty of heaven, and called on the old people to come 
and look at it, in these words : — - 

" Come forth, ye drooping old men ! look abroad, 
And see to what bright countries ye are bound I " — Wordsworth 




CHAPTEE X 



THE MERMAID. 




|HE next week was a very busy one. CharKe re- 
sumed his attendance at the school at Coleham, 
and his sisters were occupied with their lessons 
all the morning, and hard at work at other times 
making clothes for the little Crofts. Gerty's needle flew 
merrily through her long seams, but with Bessie it was a 
great efifort to work steadily. Sometimes the frock would 
lie idly on her knee, while she fell into one of her dreamy 
fits, making up a story, or thinking of one that had been 
told to her, and it needed a gentle shake to rouse her to 
her task again. Mrs. Elvington worked with her children 
for an hour or two every afternoon, and the two Charltons 
generally joined the party. By Saturday morning there 
was a heap of comfortable, tidy clothing, only needing a 
few finishing touches ; the only thing still in a backward 
state was Bessie's christening-frock. She had persisted 
in making it in rather a difficult manner, and now she 
was almost ready to cry because she could scarcely hope 
to have it finished by the afternoon, when the other things 
were to be given away. 
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^' Poor Bessie !" whispered Mary Charlton. " I wish we 
could do anything to help her." 

But Mrs. Elvington wished Bessie to finish what she 
had begun ; so there was no hope but in unusual diligence. 

" Suppose I tried to think of a story," said Mrs. Elving- 
ton, at last " Do you think it would help your needle to 
travel quickly, my dear ?" 

The little face brightened at the idea ; and after a few 
minutes' thought, Mrs. Elvington began. 

" I am going to tell you a wonderful, true story ; but you 
must not stop to look at me, or the chances are that I 
shall stop speaking. 

"A family of children named Maynard, consisting of 
three boys and two girls, had had the whooping-cough 
very severely in London, and it was thought desirable that 
they should be taken to the sea-side to recover their healtL 
So a house was hired near Freshwater, at the back of the 
Isle of Wight, and Mrs. Maynard, with nurses and children, 
took up her abode in it without los^ of time. They all got 
better very quickly except the youngest little boy, wha 
had always been delicata He was eight years old, and 
his name was Algernon, but he was generally called Algy. 
As his brothers and sisters recovered, Mrs. Maynard took 
them many pleasant excursions into the neighbourhood, 
but Algy, not being strong, was unable to join them. The 
house he lived in was very near the sea ; so, when his 
mother and the rest were absent, his nurse used to sit at 
a window, and watch him while he played on the bea6h. 
It was rather lonely for him at first, but 'k'^ ^'CiQ3a.\'^'»xx5S^» ^Ry 
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play l^y himself, and collect shells, and amuse himself, as 
all children do by the sea- shore. 

" One day he had collected all the different kinds of sea- 
"weed he could find, and had strewn them on the sand to 
make a sort of carpet to a tower or room which he had 
built with stones. While he was busy, a young lady 
whom he had never seen before, came walking along the 
shore, and sat down very near him, with an open book on 
her knee. Presently she ceased to look at the book, but 
sat watching the lonely little boy, with a kind smile that 
prevented his being afraid of her, By-and-by, she spoke : 

*'*How do you do, little boy?'" she said, ^Are you 
fond of seaweeds ? ' 

" ' Yes,' he said ; ' I like to play with them when I'm 
by myself/ 

*' Then she asked why he was alone, and he told her all 
about his illness, and how it had lasted longer than that of 
his brothers and sisters. 

'^ ' Poor little fellow ! * she said, kindly. < What is your 
name ? ' 

" He told her it was Algy, and she laughed and said, 
pointing to the seaweed, 

« < Why, you are very properly employed, Algy, for thesa 
plants that grow at the bottom of the sea are called algSB.* 

'**How can they grow in the sea?' he asked. *I 
thought the sea brought them away from some other 
land.' 

" Then the lady told him there were hills and valleys. 
under the sea, as there are on dry land. She talked to" 
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him of coral reefs in calm shallow seas, built up inch by 
inch till they reached the surface and caught the wood and 
weeds as they floated by ; so, gradually, producing soil iu 
which passing birds dropped seeds, till plants and trees 
covered the whole, and it became an island fair enough 
to tempt men to settle in it. She spoke of shells, some 
spiral-shaped, with pearly linings to their many chambers ; 
some with soft golden tufts like human hair hanging from 
them; -some containing little creatures that spread their 
arms abroad and sailed over the sea. She talked of 
myriads of creatures peopling the waters, from the great 
whale to the exquisitely-shaped insect that could only be 
seen with the microscope. Algy listened with amazement. 

'* ' If you like to come home with me for a little while,* 
continued the young lady, *I will show you a few of 
your namesakes, the algae, which I have collected and 
arranged, and also some corals and shells. I know your 
mamma, and I do not think she would object to your 
coming. Go and tell nurse that Miss Lisle wishes to take 
you home and give you your dinner, after which she will 
try to amuse you for an hour, and then bring you back to 
the beach.' 

'' Algy soon obtained his nurse's permission, and set oflF, 
holding his new friend's hand. Soon they reached a gate 
with a pretty lodge beside it, and after crossing a small 
paddock, they arrived at a large pleasant-looking house. 
Miss Lisle took the little boy straight to the dining-room, 
where they found an old lady and gentleman, whom she 
called her father and mother, and who shook handa ^>&^ 
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Algy and welcomed him very kindly. Luncheon was on 
the table, and they all sat down to it at once. After it 
was over, Miss Lisle bade Algy follow her, and went into 
another room, which she told him was her own study. The 
large window looked out over the sea, and the afternoon 
sun was shining in on the brightly-coloured carpet, and 
lighting up some pretty drawings that hung on the wall. 
There were bookcases fall of books, and tables covered 
with work and painting materials ; but what struck Algy 
most was a cabinet stretching aU along the wall opposite 
to the window, fiUed, he was sure, with the curiosities he 
had come to see. The doors of the cabinet were of glass, 
to show the wonders within, but it had one striking pecu- 
liarity. Instead of legs, it was supported by three carved 
figures with heads like those of women, and long hair 
forming a cloak ; but below the waist they had lai'ge 
scaly tails like fish, bent in a graceful curve to support 
the weight above. 

"'You are admiring my mermaids,' said Miss Lisle, 
smiling ; ' I had them made because I thought they would 
just suit the contents of my cabinet, where I only place 
wonderful things out of the sea.' 

" Now Algy had never heard of mermaids, but he did 
not like to ask any questions about them ; and Miss Lisle 
opened the glass doors, and began talking to him of her 
treasures, in which he was soon deeply interested. There 
were large lilac 'sea-fans,' from Bermuda; seaweeds, purple, 
green, rose-coloured, brown, and crimson, from aU parts of 
the world— some spread on sheets of paper, to show tha 
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delicate threads, wliicli seemed as if a breath would destroy 
them ; there were trees of coral, white, and pink, and dark 
red ; in short, when Miss Lisle closed the cabinet and said 
Algy must be tired now, and that he should come another 
day to see the rest, the child felt quite bewildered and 
giddy at the thought of all the wonderful things he had 
heard of for the first time on that day. Miss lisle returned 
with him to the beach, and saw that nurse was seated with 
her work at a window, whence she nodded to Algy to let 
him know she would watch over him ; and then the little 
boy was left by his new friend, with promises of an early 
meeting. He did feel very tired, so he found himself a 
comfortable seat on the sand, where he could lean back 
against a rock and rest himself. As he sat there, his eyes 
wandered over the water, and his head was busy with 
many thoughts. Hitherto he had not known of anything 
living and growing in the sea, except the fish, which he 
saw the fishing-boats bring home at night. Now he knew 
the ocean was teeming with life. Even little delicate 
insects could find a safe home there, and fragile plants. 
Then came across him the recollection of the mermaids. 
Were there really creatures like those, able to live in the 
sea, as comfortably as he lived on the land ? 

*' He was still engaged in these reflections, when sud- 
denly the water just opposite to him began to froth and 
foam, and the next moment a merry, rosy face rose out of 
the little waves, and nodded to him. The face was so 
pleasant that Algy immediately nodded in return, and 
then it rose higher out of the "watet, «eA xckSs^^^T^^^sxe^-*^ 

H 
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the place where he was sitting. And now the little boy 
saw that there was something very strange about this new- 
comer. The face was like that of a little girl whom he 
had known in London ; but instead of the blue eyes and yel- 
low hair he remembered, he now saw greenish eyes, and 
hair of the colour of the freshest grass. Presently, as 
the stranger came nearer and nearer, he heard a curious 
flopping sound on the sand, and perceived, to hia amaze- 
ment, that his visitor, had a scaly tail, gleaming green and 
gold in the sunshine." 

**' mamma ! " interrupted Bessie, as her work fell from 
her hands — " you said it should be a true story ! " 

*' I said I should stop telling my wonderful true story,'* 
replied Mrs. Elvington, '^if a certain little girl stopped 
working.** 

Bessie blushed, and resumed her needle, while her mother 
continued : — 

" Of course, as soon as Algy saw the tail, he knew his 
visitor was a mermaid, and looked at her with fresh interest 
The mermaid came quite close, and held out her hand, 
saying in a sweet voice, ' I hear your name is Algse, so you 
belong to the sea. Give me your hand.' 

'* He did so, and found the mermaid's hand as cold as 
marble and rather damp ; but he said, pleasantly, he hoped 
she was quite well While he waited for her to speak 
again, he heard the water falling drip, drip, drip, from her 
long hair on to the sand. 

"'I am quite well, thank you,' she answered, 'but I 
have come a long way to look for you. Somebody told me 
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you wanted to see the beautiful things that are under the 
sea, so I have come to fetch you.' 

." ' But I don't know how to swim/ argued Algy. 

" The mermaid produced a little bundle from under her 
arm, and unrolled something, saying, 'I have brought a 
spare tail with me ; you have only to step into this, and I 
will tie it round your waist, and you will be able to swim 
anywhere/ 

"Algy did as she desired him, and presently he lost sight 
of his legs, and saw a green and gold tail in their place. 

"'Give me your hand,' said the mermaid; 'it is not 
easy to flop along on the shore, but when once you get to 
the water, we shall do very welL' 

" So, with her assistance, he made his way to the brink, 
and there he hesitated a moment ; but she cried, ' Come 
along! you will like it very much.' And in another 
minute, still holding her hand, he was , floating on the 
water, which felt quite warm and pleasant. He looked 
back once, and saw nurse kiss her hand to him, as if she 
was quite satisfied he should go, so he had no anxieties of 
any sort. As they reached deeper water, his guide said, 

"'Now we must not float any more;' and downward 
she dived, taking him with her. The waves closed over 
his tail, and head foremost he went through the warm 
sunny water. There were strange many-coloured fish 
flashing past him, and creatures whose names he did not 
know ; but he had hardly time to notice anything, tiU his 
guide stopped and said, ' Now you will see my home.' 

"Then he began to look about hinu Afc^^^ ^^^ *^ic^ 
H 2 
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clear green water, and before him lay a garden full of sea- 
weeds, brighter than any flowers he had ever seen growing 
on the eartL A gate made of white coral opened into this 
garden, and a smooth sandy path led to the door of a 
palace of great beauty. Its walls were encrusted with 
shells, and the low marble steps that led into its hall were 
bordered with sea-fans as large as oak-trees. It was not 
easy to get along the sandy path or up the marble-steps, 
but the little mermaid was very good-natured and ready to 
help ; so by-and-by Algy found himself in the great hall, 
and looked about him with fresh delight The walls were 
of something shining and transparent, and through the 
dome at the top, the light came in, broken into rays of 
rainbow colours ; while, scattered over the floor, were 
fountains of green water, making an endless sound of 
singing. There was no want of nosegays either, for bunches 
of brilliant seaweed were arranged in rustic baskets of red 
and white coral, just as the geraniums in Miss Lisle's 
study were arranged in wicker-work flower-stands. There 
was, however, one thing that puzzled him. Instead of 
chairs or sofas, there were painted baths arranged in rows 
along the wall ; so he asked his friend what they were for. 

" ' Why, you see,' she answered, ' we are very fond of the 
water, so when we aU meet here, we each* get into one of 
those baths. Try one ; they are very convenient, I assure 
you.' 

" He did try one, and found it delightful. And now he 
heard a sound of voices approaching, and a troop came 
bursting into the hall, fuU of merriment, all very like his 
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guide, who greeted them as sisters, and proposed a game, 
not within doors, but out in the free water. Away they 
rushed, Algy still keeping quite close to his friend ; and 
they all began playing at hide-and-seek among the rocks, 
and swimming races up to the surface of the water. Algy 
became quite accustomed to his new circimistances, and 
swam as well as anybody. But even mermaids get tired at 
last, and his friend turned to him and said, * Would you 
like a ride in my carriage ? ' 

" ' Certainly,* he answered. * I am ready for anything.' 

" Up they swam again to the surface, and there they 
found a sort of car like a large shell of pearl, drawn by 
about a hundred little nautili, with their sails spread, and 
their white shells gleaming in the light. The car was oval 
and hollowed, so as to receive the tjvo travellers, who took 
their places in it ; and at a word from the little mermaid^ 
the nautili moved on. In a moment, hundreds of merry 
faces, aR crowned with green hair, rose from the waves on 
all sides, and voices began shouting so loud — in short, 
Bessie, so loud, that Algy awoke, and beheld his own 
human brothers and sisters ell round him, calling him to 
come in and have his tea." 

" So it was only a dream," said Bessie. 

"Only a dream," said her mother; "but it has helped 
you to finish your task, and this afternoon w« will take the 
clothes to the Crofts." 




CHAPTER XL 

A traveller's tales. 

IIME passed on. The early spring had brought 
such an abundance of flowers, that the May-day 
garlands were more beautiful than any that had 
been seen for years. Then came a bright Sunday, 
on which the baby Crofts was carried to church (arrayed in 
the memorable christening-fix)ck), and baptized in the 
midst of the afternoon service. John Crofts considered 
the name of Gertrude too fine, he said, for a daughter of his, 
so the child was called Elizabeth in compliment to the 
Elvington family in general Bessie blushed to the tips of 
her fingers when the name was given out in the face of the 
congregation ; but she need not have minded it, for there 
were plenty of Elizabeths present besides herself, and very 
few people knew anything at all about her acquaintance 
with the Crofts. 

Cheerful letters came often from Captain Elvington and 

Harry. They had found the Phosbus in Malta Harbour, 

and were soon to sail in her for the Isles of Greece. 

Meantime, they were well and happy, and Harry worked 

Jiard at Ma studies. 
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"We have not seen any of the Charltons since Wednes- 
day," remarked Mrs. Elvington at breakfast one Saturday 
morning, about the middle of May. " We must go to them 
to-day, Thursday was so wet, that I suppose they were 
weather-bound like ourselves, and I don't think any of us, 
except Charlie, went out yesterday." 

*' Fred was not at school yesterday," said Charlie, looking 
up from the Latin grammar, which was open beside his 
plate, " I promised to call this morning, and ask why he 
did not make his appearance." 

"Very well," answered Mrs. Elvington. "This being 
your half-holiday, we wiU come and meet you this after- 
noon and have a good walk. We can call at the cottage 
on our way." 

Accordingly, when the two girls had finished their 
moming^s lessons, Mrs. Elvington set forth with them and 
little Tomtit ; but, as they left their own gate, they saw 
Mary and Annie Charlton approaching, accompanied by a 
strange gentleman. 

" Oh, Mrs. Elvington," cried Mary, "we were just coming 
to see you, and tell you the news. This is our uncle 
Edward, mamma's brother. We never thought of his 
coming, and on Thursday, in the midst of the rain, he 
arrived at the door, with the sweetest little Aunt Emily 
that ever was seen, and such a baby ! — oh, such a baby !" 

Mrs. Elvington looked bewildered for a moment at the 
torrent of words, then turning to the gentleman, with a 
smile, she held out her hand, saying, "Major Ross, I sup- 
pose ? I am very glad to see you^ ^lA di'^'^c&a^ '^cai^'^ss?^ 
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dear Mends at the Cottage should have had so agreeable a 
surprise. "We all know you well by name." 

Major Ross answered very cordially, and then said that 
he had latterly been stationed in an unhealthy part of 
India, where his wife and child had suflFered so much, 
that the doctors had suddenly ordered them home ; and, as 
he had been abroad many years, and was not very well 
himself, he had asked for leave, and had come with thenu 
The whole business had been settled in about a week, so 
there was no time to write, and they had had to announce 
themselves. 

" I find my father very little changed,** he said, " and 
my dear Maggie is so pleased to see us, that she fancies 
she is better. Poor Maggie ! " 

There was a minute's pause, during which time Tomtit 
was heard to utter, in a low but distinct voice, " Oh, it 
must be the mischievous boy ! " 

Major Ross drew back a little, took off his hat, made a 
profound bow, and said, — 

"Exactly so, sir. May I know your name? " 

"I'm Tomtit/' replied the chUd, much abashed, and 
thankful that his mother called off Major Eoss's attention 
by proposing to call on Mrs. Ross. 

" She has gone out in the carriage with my father," he 
said ; " but I promised Maggie to beg you to go and see 
her, and to remain with her till the others return from 
their drive. Meanwhile, if you will allow me, I propose to 
take charge of all the young ones, and go for a walk with 
them'' 
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" I am afraid this one is too young," said Mrs, Elvington, 
looking at her little boy, " but the others will be charmed/* 

"Oh dear no, Tomtit is not too young, I assure you/' 
answered Major Eoss. ** Whenever he is tired he shall 
ride on my shoulder, like this ; " and in a moment Tomtit 
found himself swung into a seat higher from the ground 
than he had ever before been in his life, for Major Eoss 
was so tall as to be almost a giant. For a moment the 
heart of Tomtit quailed, and he longed to be again on his 
mother earth ; but he remembered in good time that he 
was the son of a sailor, restrained the cry that rose to 
his lips, and in a few moments grew reconciled to his 
position. Mrs. Elvington moved towards the cottage, and 
the rest walked towards Coleham to meet Fred and Charlie, 
who were soon perceived approaching them. A discussion 
ensued as to where they should walk, but Major Eoss de- 
clared Gerty, being the eldest lady present, should settle 
that question without appeal. 

" Suppose ^e go up Field Lane," she said, " to Bramley 
Common, as far as Henbury Hill." 

Everyone approved the suggestion, and they turned to 
the left before entering the town of Coleham, and passed 
along the lane between its leafy hedgerows, skirting fields, 
green with young corn, and musical with the song of the 
lark. The lane opened on a common of some extent, 
diversified here and there with mounds covered with fir- 
trees; whUe the largest of these, called Henbury Hill, 
boasted a spreading oak, planted either by accident or 
design on its very summit. XJndei ^^ \,\^^, ^\\si^^ I'^ivxas^ 
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leaves were unfolding hour by hour, the whole party sat 
down, tired and breathless. Major Eoss seemed to enjoy 
the quiet English view, and pointed out the meadows 
where the wind-swept grass was almost ready for the 
scythe, and the cottages with blue smoke rising into the 
clear air. 

" But you ought to have been in India to enjoy it all as 
I do," he said. ** This is a charming place, and this tope is 
the very prettiest of alL" 

"The hounds come here very often in the winter," said 
Charlia "Last January, they found in that cover over 
there, and the fox came across the common, and right over 
this hill. I suppose you won't care for fox-hunting. Major 
Ross ? Fred says you used to shoot tigers and hunt wild- 
boars." 

" I have done such things," answered Major Eoss, " but 
I dare say I may manage to amuse myself if I can find a 
horse strong enough to carry me. If not, Mary and I will 
drive out and look on. Do you ever ride, Maiy ? " 

" No, uncle, except sometimes on Mrs. Elvington's pony, 
when we go for pic-nics, and ride by turns," 

"Ah!" he said, "your poor mother was the rider! — 
nothing ever daunted her. She sat like a bird; and I 
don't think I ever saw her the least nervous, except, per- 
haps, once." 

" When was that ? " asked Mary — " do tell us, uncle." 

"Did she never tell you about our meeting the mad 
elephant in Ceylon?" 
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'^Ah, poor Maggie! It was just before your father's 
death, and perhaps she could not speak of it Well, this 
was the story. I had got leave from my regiment in India, 
and I went to pass a month in Ceylon with my sister. 
Charlton was in weak health, though we little thought how 
ill he really was; the only difference in his habits was, 
that he felt unequal to ride before breakfast, and was glad 
to lie on a sofa in the verandah while I escorted my sister. 
She and I enjoyed our morning excursions, and talked 
over our childish days, and aU the tricks the mischievous 
boy. Master Tomtit, had played in years gone by. I 
rode a strong charger of Charlton's, and my sister an old 
Arab, once a noble creature, and still pleasant to ride, 
though long past its prime. However, for such quiet rides 
as we were in the habit of taking, she preferred her old 
Arab to any other horse* 

" One morning we were walking our horses, and engaged 
in conversation, passing the outskirts of a wood some three 
miles from home, when suddenly from the shade of the 
trees burst forth a wild cry, and a mad elephant came out 
of the wood, breaking the branches in his way, and rushing 
straight towards us. He was so near there was no time for 
consultation. My horse, ungovernable with terror, started 
off to the right. I screamed to Maggie, "Trust to your 
horse's speed ;" but ere I could see what became of her, I 
was borne far away from the spot. When I recovered the 
command of my frightened horse, I galloped back in sight 
of the scene of our adventure, but saw no sign either of the 
elephant or of my sister. I then. Tu^\i^SL \vfira^'^^ ^>2QS^\Rk ^«s^ 
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joy, found she had already arrived there. Her noble old 
Arab, without stop or stumble> and certainly without any 
guidance from her, had carried her safely to her own 
door/' 

" And what became of the elephant ? ** asked Bessie. 

"I am sorry to say I don't know," replied Major Boss^ 
smiling ; " my poor sister thought she heard it pounding 
after her, as she flew homewards. She even fancied she 
felt its hot breath on her neck; and, so strong was the 
impression, and so sincere the terror, that for weeks she 
never slept without dreaming the elephant was following 
her. Once she was even very much hurt by springing from 
her bed and falling on the floor, when the dream was more 
vivid than usual." 

*' How horrible ! " exclaimed Mary. " I wonder mamma 
never told us about it." 

" Tour father's increasing illness must be so connected 
in her memory with this adventure, that I do not wonder 
she should not have mentioned it, Mary. Did she ever 
teU you how nearly Annie was devoured by a leopard ? " 

" No, do tell us," cried Annie, astonished to find she had 
been the heroine of an adventure. 

" You were all in India then," said Major Eoss, " and I 
was with you for a few days, as my regiment and Charlton's 
were at neighbouring stations. He, however, was not with 
the regiment, but in tents some three miles oflF, where the 
air was supposed to be a little cooler, from the ground 
rising slightly above the plain. My own sleeping-tent was 
pitched clo3e to jour father's, and by day we aU lived in a 
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fine large double-roofed tent, divided into two apartments, 
which we called our dining and drawing rooms, though the 
furniture was scanty. 

One hot, breathless night, when the land-wind had died 
away, and the tent doors were opened to prevent suffoca- 
tion, my sister woke with a sense of danger that made her 
glance through her own musquito curtains, at the little 
cradle placed by her bedside. But Annie, a wee thing 
only a few months old, was sleeping quietly, and had not 
stirred the net her mother had thrown over her cradle hours 
before. Again my sister slept, and once more she woke 
with the same feeling of fear ; but still all was quiet, and 
the baby still slept on calmly. *No doubt the stifling 
heat makes me restless,' thought my sister ; and she 
tried to sleep again, and succeeded. A third time she 
woke, and now the stillness of the tent was certainly broken 
by a sound of loud breathing very near the bed. She sat 
up and turned towards the cradle. Such a sight met her 
eyes as almost turned her to stone \ 

" The interior of the tent was dimly lighted by a lamp 
of cocoanut-oil, placed on a table in the comer ; and some 
of the bright moonlight found its way through the open 
door. At all events, there was light enough to show 
a savage creature hanging over the baby's cradle, its claws 
tearing at the net that screened the sleeping child, and its 
hot breath steaming over the little face, now but a few 
inches from the great white, hungry teeth ! The mother's 
cry of horror awakened Charlton, and one glance showed 
him the horrible danger that thiesAena^ \!tka OcSA. '^^^ 
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pistol was already in his hand^ but the savage beast had 
heard the moyement^ and turned from its prey. As it 
slunk out of the tent-door a shot passed within an inch 
of its head, but, alas ! the creature escaped, and when I 
sprang fix^m my bed, roused by the report of the pistol, 
I caught sight of the leopard galloping isn away over the 
plain." 

**What a dreadful story!" said Annie. "Did I wake 
and see the wild beast, Uncle Edwaxd V 

" No, Annie, but your mother snatched you from your 
cradle and woke you with her kisses. Poor Maggie ! she 
was cured of her love of living in tents from that time 
forward." 

" I like to hear these stories," exclaimed Charlie, rub- 
bing his hands with glee. " Have you been in India ever 
since you were a soldier, Major Eoss?" 

" Oh dear no I I have been in India ten years. First 
I went as an aide-de-camp, and when my old general re- 
turned to England I joined my regiment, which had come 
out to India in the meantime. "When I first entered the 
army I was in Canada and Nova Scotia for some years." 

" Did you have any adventures there V asked Fred. 

" Some few, perhaps," replied Major Eoss, as he looked 
at his watch; "but I see dinner-time is near, and it is 
time for us to be moving." 

"Just one more story," pleaded Tomtit, who had listened 
with open mouth to Major Eoss's conversation. 

"Tomtit, you are irresistible," was the reply. "WeU, 
what can I tell you ? Let me see. When I was in Nova 
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Scotia, and getting a little tired of it, I heard that a rela- 
tion of mine was filling an oflBcial situation in the neigh- 
bouring island of Newfoundland. So, by way of variety, 
I got leave to go and pass three or four winter months 
with him, fancying I should have an opportunity of shoot- 
ing bears and wolves, and immortalizing myself as a 
sportsman. In this hope, however, I was doomed to be 
disappointed. The only wild beast I heard of was a stray 
wolf, which devoured a cow, or was supposed to have done 
so, and which was killed by a fisherman after I had passed 
three bitter nights in a hole in the snow, vainly hoping to 
get a shot at the monster. Even the sleighing was poor 
amusement, after the smooth Canadian plains. However, 
my cousin was good-natured, and glad to have me with 
him, so we were cheerful and contented. 

" The adventure I mean to relate happened in the month 
of February, when a severe frost had made the harbour 
safe for sleighs, and the snow lay so smoothly on it that 
the sleighing was more than usually agreeable. The land- 
locked harbour of St John's is of considerable size, and 
its narrow entrance is between high hills with precipitous 
rocky sides, from every ledge of which, at the time of 
which I speak, hung fringes of icicles four or five feet 
long. The snow lay deep on hiU and plain, and a brilliant 
sunshine made the scene dazzlingly bright, when one 
morning I set forth in my sleigh to pick up a lady-friend 
on my way, and give her the treat of a drive on the ice. 
My sleigh was of the kind called a 'sulky,' consisting o£ 
but two seats, one before the othei, ^^ ot^ ^^^ ^es^sssi^ 
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to contain one person. I had painted it a bright red, 
thinking that colonr wonld show to advantage on the 
snow, and my cousin facetiously called it the 'scarlet- 
runner/ which rather mortified me. However, my horse 
was young and fresh, and so was I ; so, having found the 
lady waiting for me, I packed her up warmly in buffalo- 
skins, and away we flew, to the sound of jingling bells on 
the harness, down the hill, through steep streets, to the 
harbour. For a long time we careered merrily round and 
round, and when I looked back at my companion, or spoke 
to her, she answered with a laugh that rang out in the 
frosty air, as merrily as the sleigh-bells themselves. Sud- 
denly, when we were in the midst of our enjoyment, a gun 
was fired from the deck of one of the vessels we were 
passing — some seal- fisher, perhaps, trying his gun, to wile 
away the time while his ship was fitting for the fishery. 
My horse, already excited by the rapid pace, took fright, 
and started off like the wind. My efforts to guide him 
were all in vain. He took the bit between his teeth, and 
flew over the crisp snow, without my having the slightest 
power of controlling him. Conceive my horror when a 
glance showed me that his head was pointed towards the 
mouth of the harbour, and that every yard he traversed 
in his mad race was bringing us so much nearer to the 
edge of the ice. A few minutes more and we must be 
engulphed in the dark water I saw beyond the gleaming 
whiteness! To throw ourselves out of the sleigh, ham- 
pered as we were with wrappers, and moving so swiftly 
over the hard surface, was impossible. AU my strength 
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failed to have the sKghtest effect on the terrified horse. 
On he flew, without a check ! 

" For an instant I looked back at my companion. Her 
face was very pale, but calm, and her eyes were raised. 
I thought she was praying. That belief gave me new 
vigour, and my resolution was taken instantly. I loosened 
the reins for a few seconds, though the distance between 
us and destruction was now but a few yards. Then, 
summoning all my strength, I suddenly pulled one r«in 
with hands and feet. Providentially, it did not break; 
the horse fell over on his side, and we were saved T* 

"Oh, I am so glad!" exclaimed Bessie, who had been 
quite absorbed in the narrativa Major Eoss turned to 
her with an amused look, and said — 

^* Thank you. So was I, I can assure you. But I mujst 
tell you no more traveller's tales to-day, or we shall be late 
for dinner." 

As they walked home, Charlie remarked that Major 
Eoss was a capital fellow — a sentiment in which aU the 
young ones agreed, though some of them expressed it in 
more respectful terms. 




CHAPTER XII. 



THB BTOBT OV JE8ST SH0WSB8. 




FEW days after the walk mentioned in the last 
chapter, Major and Mrs. Eoss were sitting with 
Mrs. Elvington in her drawing-room, when the 
door burst open, and Bessie entered almost 
hidden by a geranium in a pot, which she carried with 
both hands. Aa she entered she cried, "See, mamma, 
what a beautiful plant Jessy Showers has sent me ! She 
raised it from a cutting last autumn on purpose for ma" 
Then, perceiving there were visitors with her mother, 
Bessie was about to retire in confusion, but Mrs. Eoss 
stopped her. Bessie liked pretty, gentle Mrs. Eoss, and, 
putting down the geranium on a table, soon nestled to her 
side and inquired for the baby, while Major Eoss, turning 
to Mrs. Elvington, said — 

" By the way, the name of Jessy reminds me of some 
feUow-passengers of ours. Do you know a family named 
Cadmore, living on Coleham Common?'' 

"I seem to know the name," replied Mrs. Elvington, 
^Jbu^ I am sure there is no such family living on the 
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commoii. There are not many cottages thiere, and I know 
the names of every family, I am sure/' 

" Then I fear our poor friends are doomed to disappoint- 
ment/' said Major Eoss. " At Malta we took on board a • 
Serjeant Cadmore, with a wife and three children. Emily 
and Mrs. Cadmore made acquaintance over their babies, 
and the Serjeant soon found out I was an army officer^ 
He was a respectable man, and he told me he was sent 
home on account of his health, and hoped to get his dis- 
charge. He thought English air would soon set him up 
again, and he hoped to settle on Coleham Common, where, 
he said, his father had a little farm; and he and his 
wife both constantly spoke of their little daughter Jessy, 
whom they had left in England some years ago with her 
grandmother." 

"It is very odd," said Mrs. Elvington; *'I am sure I 
have heard the name, but I am afraid the people must 
have left Coleham." 

" And who is Jessy Showers ?" asked Major Boss. 

"Jessy Showers is a very good little girl, with rather a 
romantic story belonging to her, and she lives with a 
worthy old couple whose grandchild she is only by adop* 
tion." 

Mrs. Elvington proceeded to tell, in a few words, the 
story of Jessy Showers. We wiU do so at more length. . 

Old Jonas Showers and his wife lived in a small Otf'^Si 
brick cottage some two miles from Coleham, QxnrowBm^ 
by about five acres of field and garden enclosed from M 
conmion. They had settled there on thoii xc^axsM^s^^ »i|j^ 

l2 
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years ago ; and while they had health and strength, the 
produce of their little farm kept them in comfort ; but 
as they grew old and weak, their means dwindled away. 
The old man could no longer cultivate his land, he could 
not afford to hire labour, and he could not bear to make 
his poverty known. For a long time they managed to 
exist by the sale of the farming implements he could no 
longer use; then the live stock went, even the fowls 
Mrs. Showers had so dearly loved ; imtil at last, when 
the old man had reached the age of seventy, they were 
in absolute distress. 

One spring morning, about ten years before the time 
when Mrs, Elvington related their story to Major Eoss, the 
old couple were seated before their fireless hearth, eating 
their scanty meal of dry bread, with no better beverage 
than water, for it was many a day since they had enjoyed 
the luxury of a cup of tea. They seldom spoke, for their 
hearts were very heavy, and when they did, their words 
were few and sad. 

*' We must come to it at last, Nancy," said the old man, 
with a sigh. ■* These rheumatics have crippled me so, I 
can't even use a spade now ; and you, poor soul ! are well 
nigh as bad. The relief we get from the parish isn't 
enough to keep body and soul together; we must go to 
the Union!" 

Tears rolled down the old woman's cheeks as she 
answered, " It's harf, Jonas, after an honest, hard-working 
life like thine. Forty years we've lived under this roof, 
and never owedi a penny, and now to have, to part in our 
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old age, and be no better than paupers ! Oh, Jonas, I 
could wish I was dead before it should come to this !" 

There was a silence between them for some time, and 
then a faint tapping sound went on at intervals, attracting 
at length the notice of the old woman, whose hearing was 
not very acute. 

" I was thinking to ask you, Jonas," she said, " to cut off 
the long bough of the elder-tree that taps on the window; 
it sounds dreary at night — ^but, there, it doesn't matter 
now, it's all dreary alike !" and she hid her face in her 
apron. 

'' There's one thing to be thankful for, Kancy," said thei 
old man, " and that is, that our Fanny isn't here to starve 
too." 

" God knows where she is," answered the woman, with a 
fresh burst of grie£ " She would marry a soldier, and go 
to foreign parts, or she might have been here to help us 
now !" 

" Come, come, Nancy," said Jonas, " don't be hard on 
the poor girl. You were proud enough of her soldier- 
husband yourself, and she's no ways to blame for our 
trouble. Cheer up, old woman ; may be better days will 
come yet." 

Nancy rose and cleared the table, and then went to the 
door, which she opened, letting in a bright stream of sun- 
shine and a breath of sweet, warm air. But a most un- 
expected sight met her eyes. Seated on the stone door- 
step was a little child about two years old, with rings of ^" 
yeUow hair shining in the light. Aii \3aa ^wxsA^ ^ *^^sa^ 
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opening door, the little creatnre pansed in the htimmiiig 
song with which she had been amnsing herself, and let a 
handful of dry sand glide throngh her chubby fingers on 
the heap of pebbles she had collected at her side, while 
she fixed a pair of laughing blue eyes on Mrs. Showers' 
fece, and nodded her bright head by way of greeting. A 
sun-bonnet and a small bundle lay on the path, but no 
creature was in sight' besides this little infant, who rose to 
her feet and faced the astonished old woman. 

"Why, Jonas," exclaimed the latter, " coine and see this 
pretty babe !" Then, as the old man raised himself with 
difl&cidty from his chair, and hobbled to the door, she 
stooped towards the child, and said, " Where do you come 
from, little one ? What's your name, little dear?" 

"Dessy !" answered the child. 

" Jessy ? And who brought you here, my dear V 

"Tim," was the reply ; then, waving her little hand to- 
wards the garden-gate, while a shade of sadness came over 
her pretty face, she added, " Poor Tim ! Tim gone ! all 
gone I" 

The old woman was by this time on the path before the 
cottage. She took the child's hand in hers, and went to 
the gate, but there was no one in sight. 

"Where did you come from, I wonder?" she said, with 
a puzzled air, more to herself than the child, who began 
dancing along beside her, crying, " Dessy come ! Dessy 
come !" as if it were a good joke. Jonas was standing at 
the door, full of surprise, when the child, catching sight of 
Jiizn, loosened her hold pf Nancy, and, scrambling up the 
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door-step, clasped the old man's knees, while she said, in 
coaxing tones, " Give Dessy cake» man 1 Please give Dessy 
cake 1" 

" Poor little soul 1" he exclaimed, laying his withered 
hand gently on her head, "IVe no cake to give yon, but 
you're welcome to all I have to give ;" and he tottered to 
the cupboard, took out the last bit of bread the house 
afforded, and put it into the child's hand. 

Again she danced about, crying, " Bessy's come ! 
Bessy's come !" 

"Pretty creature!" said the old man to his wife, who 
meantime had been looking out in vain across the com- 
mon; " what's to be done with her now ? She lights up the 
old place like a ray of sunshine ; but, all the same, that's 
the last crumb of bread we have in the world. What's to 
be done?" 

Nancy picked up the bundle that lay on the path, and 
opened it. It contained clothes for the child, few but neat, 
and no letter or paper of any kind. 

"I think she must have been left on purpose," said 
Nancy, "by the bundle being laid here. I'd better go at 
once, and see if I can find out anything about her ; some 
one may have seen her pass before we were up this 
morning." 

She put on her own things, tied on the child's little sun- 
bonnet, and prepared to leave the cottage. Jonas looked 
wistfully after the little figure as it tripped along the path, 
holding Nancy's han,d. 

"She'd make the place very cTiefeT^" V^ tbsss^S^k^^^^'^'''^ 
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we cDtild olily k6ep her ; but there, We Cannot stay our- 
selves, and it don't matter now." 

He managed to creep to the gate to watch the pair, and 
smiled when he saw Nancy take the little oiie up in her 
^rms and carry her along, but he could not hear the merry 
voice sounding clearly as a bird's song in the still air, 
crying, " Bessy's come ! Do give Dessy cake !" 

After awhile, Nancy turned into a farm by the wayside, 
and asked if any one could tell her anything about the 
child. The answers were all in the negative, but the good- 
natured farmer's wife, who suspected^ Nancy's poverty, 
fetched some warm milk for the little one, and made the 
old woman take some tea ; then sent the pair on in a light 
donkey-cart, with her own son to drive them. The next 
person of whom Nancy asked information, had seen a man 
pass early in the morning carrying a child, probably this 
very child. He had not come from Coleham, but in the 
opposite direction; so Nancy determined to go to the 
turnpike some distance beyond Captain Elvington's house. 
The tumpike-man remembered the child at once. About 
five o'clock that morning a man, carrying her, had stopped 
to speak to him, had inquired where Jonas Showers li\ ed, 
and been directed how to find his way. The man was a 
tidy sort of body, he said, but looked tired and very sickly. 
Yet he would not stop to rest, though he thankfully ac- 
cepted some refreshment ; then said he had no time to lose, 
and plodded wearily on. 

" Did he tell you his name," asked Nancy, " or where 
J2e oBme from, or what he wanted with my Jonas ? " 
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"No. He hardly spoke at all, he seemed so tired and 
weak. I heard the little girl call him 'Tim/ and he 
seemed very fond of hetJ* 

" Tim gone/' interrupted Jessy, " Tim all gone." 

"So it seenis," said Nancy; and she determined to 
go and ask Captain Elvington, (who was then at home, 
and who Was a magistrate), how she ought to proceed 
with her inquiries. He undertook the whole matter 
for her, and talked to her so kindly, that at last she 
poured out all hei' troubles to him, and told him of 
the poverty that had fallen upon them, and the sad 
prospect of the Union, which she and her Jonas were 
so unwilling to face. Captain Elvington was shocked 
and grieved. 

"No, no, Mrs. Showers," he said, "your good husband 
and yourself have too maijiy friends, and too good a name 
here, to be allowed to leave your cottage. I will call this 
afternoon, and speak to my old friend Jonas. Meantime, 
as you cannot have had time to attend to your cooking 
this morning, Mrs. Elvington will put a little basket into 
the cart for you. You must let us all help you to take 
care of this pretty child." 

The basket put into the cart was not small, and Nancy 
went home with cheered spirits, while Jessy rejoiced in 
the possession of a large cake, which she insisted on 
sharing not only with the old woman, but also with the 
boy who drove the donkey. Jonas was looking out at the 
gate, and when he saw little Jessy, now fast asleep, he 
said, "Well ! I see you've brought hex \i^dss.^«s^^<55Nsss^ciss^ 
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I can't but be glad. Lay the little lamb in my arms whUe 
you get out, Nancy/* 

He handled her very tenderly, but the movement woke 
her, and she looked up at him and laughed, raising her 
hand to play with his long white hair. Nancy bustled 
into the cottage, slowly followed by Jonas and his pretty 
burden, while the boy drove away, having refused to accept 
anything for his trouble. 

A comfortable dinner, such as the old people had not 
seen for many a day, was soon spread on the board, and 
all dismal thoughts were put aside for the time. In the 
evening Captain Elvington came. He had ascertained 
that a boy keeping pigs on the common, had observed 
a man enter the Showers' gate early in the morning, with a 
child in his arms ; and had seen the same man afterwards 
walking alone towards Coleham. No more was known at 
present, but handbills were printed, and a reward offered 
to any person who could give information respecting the 
little Jessy. 

Captain Elvington then told the old people that he had 
seen many of their wealthy neighbours since Nancy's visit 
to him that morning, and that so sincere a respect and 
regard were felt for them after their long life of honest 
industry, that all had combined to prevent Jonas giving up 
his old home. 

"Sir Charles Danvers, Miss Beauchamp Sauviy, Mr. 
Eoss, and one or two other neighbours," continued Cap- 
tam Elvington, "have combined to offer you an annuity 
which will keep your wife andyo\x!^^Ai.m\»\«w3al<^CQm^^ 
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for the rest of your life. I want some more land, and will 
gladly give you four pounds a year for your fields, and I 
make myself responsible for the repairs of your cottage, 
and the occasional work of a day-labourer in your garden. 
Mrs. Elvington wishes to present Mrs. Showers with some 
fowls of a particularly fine breed, and Mrs. Charlton 
intends to send you a donkey and cart." 

The old man listened, with his hands clasped tightly 
together, and long before Captain Elvington ceased to 
speak, tears had gathered in his eyes, and rolled slowly 
down his cheeks. Poor Nancy had hidden her face behind 
the child, who sat on her knee playing happily with a cup 
and a spoon. Jonas looked at the little one. ^' I said she 
came like a blessing," he said, in a tremulous voice. I 
don't know how to take your kindness and the other 
gentlefolks', sir. I never meant to ask any thing, and 
this goodness seems almost like a weight on me. Excuse 
me, sir, I find it very hard to speak." 

" No need to speak," said Captain Elvington. ** K we 
had known how things were, toe should have tried to ease 
your mind long ago. Better days are come, my good 
friend. I shall send the builder to you to-morrow, and 
the fowls will soon be here, Mrs. Showers. I wiU let you 
know if I hear more of the man Tim." 

"Tim gone," said Jessy, looking up from her play; 
"Dessy come, Tim all gone!" 

Captain Elvington patted her fair head, and then shook 
hands with the old couple, who now were beginning to 
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recover the power of speech, and to utter thanks and 
blessings which he would not stay to hear. 

A few days later he called to examine the bnilder's 
work, and to tell them all that he had been able to 
discover about the man ''Tim." It appeared that a man 
answering to the turnpike-keeper's description had arrived 
by train at the little sea-side village of Saltry, in the 
evening of the day of Jessy's arrival at Coleham Common, 
He looked weary and ill, and was sorely disappointed on 
finding that the family of Phelan, for which he inquired, 
and to which he was supposed to belong, had long since 
returned to their native country of Ireland. He instantly 
took to his bed in the only little inn the place afiforded, 
became rapidly worse, and died in three days. The woman 
of the inn said he was a respectable looking man ; that 
he had paid her all he owed, given her money for his 
funeral the day before he died, and sent the rest of his 
possessions to some one in Ireland, she forgot where. His 
mind had often wandered, she said, and then he seemed 
to be always fancying he had a little child with him, and 
to be full of care about her. The very last words she 
heard him breathe as he sank to rest, were, " dear little 
Jessy." 

"Poor man!" said Nancy, wiping her eyes, "Well he 
might love her, whatever kin she might be to him. She's 
a dear child, sir. I suppose we shall never know any 
more about her ; but she's our child from henceforth, God 
bless her ! " 
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So the Kttle stranger found a home, and tender hearts to 
love her. Every one in the neighbourhood was interested 
to hear of the little foundling, and gifts were poured 
upon her and her old guardians, so that the aspect of the 
cottage was changed indeed. Ten years had passed, Jonas 
was now eighty, and his wife not much younger, but the 
comfort and ease of their lives had restored their health, 
and theirs was now a green and happy old age. Jessy had 
fulfilled the promise of her infancy, and was the darKng of 
Jonas and Nancy, and the pet of all Goleham^ 
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CHAPTER Xllt 



THB DISOOYEBT. 




|LL this time we have left Major and Mrs. Eoss 
paying a visit to Mrs. Elvington. Before they 
separated, it was arranged that the two ladies 
should be driven by Mr. Eoss in the afternoon 
to pay some visits, while Major Eoss, according to his 
frequent custom, would join the children in their walk. 
About four o^clock the two parties set out, the walkers 
going first towards Coleham, till they met Fred and Charlie 
returning from school, and then turning off across the 
common, as Bessie was anxious to call and thank Jessy 
Showers for the geranium. As they turned, they caught 
sight of a low chaise drawn by a pair of ponies, and 
followed by a groom on horseback. The chaise contained 
two persons, the one on the low seat, a lady reclining on 
cushions, looking very pale and wan ; the other a portly 
individual wearing a high crowned white hat with narrow 
brim, and a light loose grey coat. 

" Who, in the name of wonder, is this V asked Major 
Jloss. ''Is it man ox woman V* 
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Before he could be answered, the chaise stopped, and a 
loud, clear voice called out — 

"How are you, Gerty? Why, Bessie, I have not seen 
you for an age 1 Come here, Maiy and Annie, and all of 
you." 

There was no need for a second bidding. The young 
ones rushed towards the road, and were soon climbing 
into the chaise and clustering about the speaker, who 
kissed one and gave a hand to another, looking radiant 
with kindness. 

" And so papa's gone, Gerty, and you are aU going after 
him ? I shall be sorry, dear, and so wUl all your neigh- 
bours ; but some day you must come back to the Red 
House. - And my dear Harry came to wish me good- 
bye-" 

"Yes, and you gave him such a beautiful spy-glass," 
interrupted Gerty. 

" Ah ! don't speak of it, dear. I love the boy with all 
my heart! Eemember, you and Bessie are to come to 
Beauchamp Towers to spend a week with me before you 
go. And how is your dear mother, Mary Charlton?" 

"Better, thank you," answered Mary. "She has been 
so happy lately. Have you heard that Uncle Edward is 
come home? Uncle Edward, this is Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry." 

Major Boss lifted his hat, and Miss Beauchamp Sauvry 
put out her hand, and said — 

"Welcome, Major Boss. I was going to call on 
wife, and I hope you will both some day &ii ^i^ssssL 
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my strange old place. But I must not keep you now. I 
have promised my friend Miss Selwyn " — and she turned 
towards the pale lady beside her — "that I will introduce 
her to my dear friend Mrs. Charlton to-day." 

After noisy farewells she drove on, looking back, with 
a smile on her broad yet pleasant face, and shaking her 
whip at Charlie. 

" That is a curious person," said Major Eoss. " Is she 
wearing out her papa's old hats ?" 

''Oh, please don't!" said Gerty, in a voice of distress; 
''please don't laugh, Major Boss! I know it looks very 
odd when you first see her. I can't think why she likes 
to dress like that ; but I'm sure you wouldn't laugh if you 
only knew how good she is, I should not think there 
were many people in the world so kind as Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry. Even Charlie never laughs now when she passes 
her fingers through her short hair and makes it stand on 
end — so please don't. Major Eoss." 

" Certainly not, Geriy. But who is Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry, and how is she so good?" 

" First of all," said Gerty, " she is the very last of her 
race." 

" How romantic !" ejaculated Major Eoss. 

" Now you are laughing," said Gerty. 

" No, indeed ; I am only listening. Please go on." 

" Well, she reaUy is the last of a very old, old family, 

for an ancestor of hers came over with William the 

Conqueror. He was named Beauchamp, but in the Battle 

vf Hastings he saved William's life by knocking aside a 
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Saxon battle-axe, and then he received the name of Sauve^ 
toy, which the king said he and his descendants were 
always to bear, in remembrance of his courage on that 
occasion." 

*' They were in Domesday BooV' observed Bessie. 

" Yes," continued Gerty, " they had a grant from William 
of all the land that Miss Beauchamp Sauvry holds now. 
Her father had a — ^what is it called? — a genealogical table 
of his family made out and emblazoned, and it hangs in 
the great halL" 

" You have answered half my question very well, Gerty. 
Noi^ tell me how this lady is so very good." 

" She has a grand old house, and I believe she is very 
rich indeed," said Gerty; "but she does not spend money 
on herself or her own amusements. Her house is con- 
stantly full of people who are weak and ill, and who need 
country air and change of scene ; but they are people who 
could not afford these things except for Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry's kindness. You may often see the large drawing- 
room quite fiUed with people she has sought out on purpose 
to do them good. That lady who was with her to-day was 
a governess, who had been over-worked. She was in a 
family with whom Miss Beauchamp Sauviy passed a few 
days lately, and now you see she has her here to make her 
strong again. Besides aU this, she has a number of orphan 
girls in her house learning to be servants, and she gets 
places for them, and never loses sight of them afterwards. 
Then, one house in the park is fitted up as a hospital for 
sick people who are never likely to get vr^ll\ «sA^^\>s>5^ 

K 
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built a large wing to one of her farms as a hospital for sick 
children. Yon should see how glad they all are to see her 
when she goes in, and how kindly she takes the little 
children on her knees and comforts them in their pain and 
trouble. There is nobody half so kind as she is, I do 
believe/* 

"You have made me quite ashamed of having felt 
disposed to laugh at the hat, Gerty," replied Major Ross, 
" and I promise you I will never do so again. I shall soon 
make my way to Beauchamp Towers. You have made me 
long to go." 

Gerty looked pleased. ** I have only told you part of 
the truth, after all," she said; "but you cannot live here 
without hearing every day of some kind, generous action 
of our dear friend. She told papa that aU her charitable 
plans would go on just the same after her death ; but, oh ! 
I do hope she will have a long, long life. I cannot bear 
to think of such good people going away, though I know 
it is best for themJ* 

By this time the party were in sight of a red-brick 
cottage, which Bessie said was the home of her friend 
Jessy Showers. The garden in front of it looked gay with 
early summer flowers, and Jessy was training a honey- 
suckle over the porch, and talking to the old man, who 
stood sunning himself on the path. Bessie's cordial thanks 
for the geranium gave great pleasure to the modest little 
maiden. Nancy came out on hearing the voices, and 
begged her young visitors to come and see a brood of 
chickens at tho back of the house. Major Boss was duly 
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introduced to the old couple, who were delighted to see a 
brother of Mrs. Charlton, and an officer. 

*^Ah, sir!" said Nancy, "our Fanny went and married 
a soldier — a, steady, good young man ; but there ! she's 
wandered all over the world maybe, and here we are, not 
knowing whether she's dead or alive. If it hadn't pleased 
the Lord to send us our Jessy, we should have had a sad 
time ; but she seemed to bring a blessing with her, and 
we've never wanted for kind friends since the day she 
came." 

The chickens were admired to the old woman's content, 
and then she led her visitors round the orchard, and 
showed Major Eoss the 'fields which Captain Elvingtoix 
rented, the children following with Jessy. All this took 
time. As they returned to the garden in front of the 
cottage a cart stopped at the gate, and there was a con- 
fusion of voices, while several persons descended jfrom the 
vehicle. Presently a man opened the gate, and a woman, 
with a baby in her arms and two children following her, 
advanced eagerly towards the cottage. As she caught sight 
of the group, now standing still in surprise, she stopped 
also, looking first at the old man leaning on his stick, then 
at Nancy, who had advanced a little, and then stopped 
trembling and wondering. By this time the man had 
followed, and he took the baby fipom the woman's arms 
and urged her gently forward. She came towards Nancy, 
holding out both her hands, and crying, in a piteous voice, 
*' Father, mother, is it really you? Don't you know 
your own Fanny?" 

K 2 
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Yes! Nancy had already recognised her, and clasped 
her in her old arms before the words were half uttered. 

Then the new-comer raised her head from her mother's 
shoulder and said, ** Where's my child? Surely my Jessy 
is safe and well?** 

Little Jessy came forward, very pale and wondering, 
and Jonas, as he grasped his daughter's hand, said, " Your 
Jessy, child ? Our little foundling, your Jessy ! " 

Fanny could not answer just then ; she was looking at 
Jessy, and tracing in her sweet modest face the features 
ilot seen for yearn Major Boss, meantime, had advanced 
towards the man, in whom he had at once recognised his 
fellow-passenger, Serjeant Cadmore. A few words ex- 
plained one mystery. Jonas Showers was the father of 
Mrs. Cadmore — the serjeant had spoken of his father-in- 
law, not of his father, as living on Coleham Common — 
and the name of Showers had never been mentioned in 
his conversations with Major Boss. 

But there was another mystery to be unravelled. Had 
Jessy really found her parents? Was she indeed Jessy 
Cadmore, and were these her brothers and sister? 

" m tell you how it was, mother," said Mrs. Cadmore, 
as soon as she could speak again. "We were ordered to 
leave Gibraltar, and to embark in a troop-ship for the 
West Indies. Tom was a baby in arms then, and I was 
but weakly. It chanced that Cadmore's best friend was 
coming to England, having got his discharge, and he came 
to us and said, Tm going to pass through Coleham. 
Gj're me little Jessy to take to her grandmother. You're 
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going to a bad climate in a crowded ship. Ill take care 
of her, and give her up safe ; and she'll grow up strong 
in England.' It was a hard parting, but it was for the 
child's good. So we let her come." 

"What was the name of the man that brought her?" 
inquired old Jonas. 

" Tim Phelan," answered Serjeant Cadmore. ** He was 
an Irishman, but he had friends down at Saltry." 

The truth was plain now. Tim had probably tried in 
vain to rouse the old people fix)m their slumbers, and 
feeling the child was safe, and that he was hourly be- 
coming weaker, had hurried on in the hope of finding 
his family; then death pre\^nted any further communi- 
cation. As neither Jonas nor Nancy could read writing, 
and the Cadmores were not ready with the pen, no letters 
had passed between the parties; but nothing could be 
more delightful than the present explanation. 

Major Eoss called his young friends together, and left 
the happy re-imited &mily discussing their future plans ; 
while the hospitable Nancy was endeavouring to make 
room for her welcome guests to sleep in the oottaga Cad- 
more, no longer Seqeant, for he had obtained his discharge 
from the army, was to turn his swoid into a plough-share, 
add two rooms to the cottage, and take into his own hands 
the management of the little farm, including the fields 
which the Elvingtons had rented. It was all delightful, 
Bessie declared, " tetter even than a story in a book." 




CHAPTEK XIV. 



THE SAD FATE OF A KITTEK. 




|HE school at Coleham, to which Fred and 
Charlie went daily, had gradually dwindled, 
from various causes, till five boys only re- 
mained, These, besides our friends, were a . 
certain Tom Neville, the son of a gentleman whose tutor 
Mr. Butler the schoolmaster, had been in former days, 
and two young Nicholsons, sons of the Coleham doctor, 
quiet, well-behaved little boys, much yoimger than Charlie. 
Tom Neville was a tiresome boy, whom Mr. Butler had 
only allowed to remain with him so long out of regard 
for his father. He had been a rebel against all who had 
endeavoured to control him from the time he was a babe 
in arms, and was as quarrelsome as his ugly little terrier, 
which he had appropriately named "Worry/* 

One Saturday afternoon, when the usual hour had 
arrived for the boys to disperse for their half-holiday, 
Tom Neville asked Fred and Charlie, who were putting 
up their books, to take a walk with him. Both declined 
at £rst, Fred saying his uncle wanted him, and Charlie 
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giving no reason. Tom waited till Fred tad left the 
room, and then stopped Charlie as he was following, 
saying, in a jeering tone, "And is Miss Charlotte going 
out for a walk with her dear sisters and their nursery- 
maid ? Why, Elvington, I wouldn't be such a molly as 
you for anything ! Not even to dare to go out with a 
friend!" 

Charlie coloured with annoyance, and said, "You know 
I'm no molly, Tom. I do dare walk where I choose." 

" Come with me then," said Tom ; "it's better fun to see 
Worry run after a cat than to be tied like a girl to your 
nurse's apron-string." 

Charlie knew his father disliked Tom, and he had no 
liking for the boy himself, but from a weak fear of not 
seeming manly in the eyes of a companion who deserved 
his contempt, he agreed to accompany him. The two 
boys set out together with Worry at their heels, and 
made their way through the fields to the other end of 
the town. 

" Come," said Tom, at length, " it's dull work in the 
fields. Let's go home by the street. We shall be sure to 
have some fun." 

Accordingly, they left the fields and entered the town 
of Coleham. Just at its edge was a detached cottage, 
with a line of trees in front of it Here, on the stone 
before the door, lay a large black cat, enjoying the sun- 
shine, and blinking occasionally as if to be aware of any 
approaching danger. Tom was in raptures at the sight. 
He whistled to Worry (who had lia%^t^^ \i^cm^^ \»^ \Ras35^ 
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a dog smaller than himself), shouted "Cats! cats!" and 
clapped his hands violently. Charlie followed his exampla 
Worry rushed towards the cat with loud barking, and up 
sprang the cat. In a second Worry had received a sharp 
blow in the face from his enemy's claw, and the hhck 
cat was blinking at him from a bough high above his 
reach. 

"Well done, puss!" cried Charlie, much diverted at 
the dog's discomfiture. 

Tom did not seem so much amused, but walked on, 
calling Worry to follow and keep close, in rather a sulky 
tone. No more cats were to be seen till they had almost 
reached Mr. Butler^s house, and then they caught sight 
of little Susie Jones, daughter of the principal grocer, 
followed by her favourite kitten. The child and her pet 
were almost equally playful, and evidently very fond of 
each other; and many people had noticed them with 
pleasure as they walked down the street. All this was 
nothing to Tom Neville. Once more he clapped his hands 
and shouted, " Cats ! cats ! " and Charlie, excited by his 
example, shouted and clapped his hands also. There was 
a bark, a rush, a shriek of grief and terror from the little 
girl, and then Charlie saw Tom hurrying away, calling his 
dog to follow, and the pretty kitten lying dead on the path. 
At the same moment a stern voice exclaimed, "What is the 
meaning of this ? " and with long, angry strides, and grave 
countenance, Major Eoss came upon the scene. 
. "Charlie Elvington!" he continued; "is it possible? 
Captain EJvington's son cruel ? " 
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Then he turned away, as if he scorned to say more to 
Charlie, who, grieved and ashamed, instantly went home. 
Major Eoss took the hand of little Susie and tried to 
soothe her, for she was sobbing piteously over the body 
of her favourite. 

" I am very sorry for you," he said. 

"Wicked, wicked boys!" cried Susie; "I never will 
forgive them for killing my pretty cat 1 " 

"Don't say that/' said Miyor Eoss. "I hope they will 
be very sorry by-and-by. Let me take you home. Where 
do you live?" 

" Up the street," answered Susie, — "but I must take my 
cat with me ; " and there was a f resl^ burst of tears. 

"Certainly; if you will lift up your pinafore so, by 
the two comers, I will put poor Pussy in so; and you 
can carry her home, and dig a hole in your garden and put 
her into it. Come along ! you must show me the way to 
your home." 

The oddly-matched pair walked up the street together, 
talking as they went, and Susie was much consoled by 
the sympathy of her companion, the melancholy pleasure 
he had suggested of burying the favourite in the garden, 
and the hope he held out of his niece's sending her a new 
kitten before many days should pass. 

The same evening, in the dusk. Major Eoss was walking 
up and down the common, when the little figure of Bessie 
crossed the road and intercepted him. She looked extremely 
grave, and her voice was almost solemn as she said, "If 
you please, Major Eoss, I want to apeak. ^^wx.V 
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" Certainly, Bessie ; and, in order to heat you better, 
I will sit down here ; " and he threw himself on the turt 

Bessie stood before him, still very grave. " It is about 
Oharlie ; he is so unhappy." 

"He ought to be unhappy, Bessie. He was in bad 
company, and he acted with great cruelty." 

" I know he was very wrong," continued Bessie, "but I 
want to teU you about it. Major Eoss, because it was 
hot quite so bad, perhaps, as you think. Charlie is so 
miserable ; he says you will never care for him any more, 
and he was afraid to come and speak to you ; ^o then I 
said I would come and tell you just the plain trutL'' 

She proceeded to relate the adventure of the black cat, and 
her happy escape into the tree. " You see, Major Ross," 
she continued, " when the dog ran after Susie Jones's kitten, 
if Charlie thought about it at all, he thought the kitten 
would get out of the way. Indeed, indeed, he never thought 
such a very dreadful thing would happen ! Do believe me^ 
Major Ross, Charlie is not cruel — ^indeed he is not, and he 
cannot bear you should think him so. He would be very 
unhappy about the shocking thing that happened to-day, 
even if you had not seen it. He is going to take Susie his 
best rabbits to-morrow morning, and beg her pardon ; but 
nothing will make him happy if you don't forgive him." 

"Charlie is a lucky boy, Bessie, to have such a kind 
little sister," answered Major Ross. "Tell him to come 
and shake hands with me, and we wiU forget this business 
altogether. T am sure he never meant to be cruel, and he 
has had a lesson on the foUy of keeping bad company, I 
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know Mrs. Elvington does not like Tom Neville, and 
Charlie should not have been with him." 

" Thank you," said Bessie ; " Charlie will be so glad." 
She departed, and soon returned with Charlie, very 
crest-fallen and quiet. Major Eoss shook hands with him 
kindly, spoke a few words on the beauty of the evening, 
and then wished the two children good-night. 



tli^^^x^, 
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CHAPTER XV. 



BESSIE S MISFORTUNE. 




WAS talking to Major and Mrs. Ross yesterday/' 
said Mrs. Elvington one day in the beginning 
of June, " about our all having a pic-nic during 
this lovely weather, in Bensley Park. I asked 
Sir Charles Danvers if we might go there while he and 
Lady Danvers were in London." 

The proposal was received with delight. Charlie's holi- 
days had begun, so that all of the family now at home 
were free for the whole day, and at Mr. Ross's no one but 
Mrs. Charlton was to be excused. Even the old gentleman 
himself was persuaded to join the party, and an early day 
was named, that there might not be time for a change of 
weather. 

No one was more eager in making preparations, or more 
delighted at the whole plan, than Bessie ; but, alas ! she 
was doomed to disappointment. On the very day before 
the longed-for Thursday, she was rushing down stairs with 
a basket, in which provisions were to be packed for the 
morrow, when she trod on a marble that Tomtit had 
carelessly left on orq of the steps, slipped^ and fell to the 
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bottom of the flight, with her foot doubled under her. 
Mrs. Elvington heard the fall, and a suppressed cry of pain, 
and hume^to see what had happened. 

Bessie was very pale, but she tried to smile, as she said, 
" Don't call me awkward, please, dear mamma. Give me 
your hand to help me up, for Lhave twisted my foot under 
me somehow." 

But she fotmd she could not get up. The effort gave 
her so much pain that she felt sick and giddy, and Mrs. 
Elvington lifted her from the ground, carried her to the 
drawing-room sofa, and sent immediately for the doctor. 
Bessie lay quite still for some time, then suddenly starting 
up, cried, " Oh ! Mamma, I shall not be able to go to- 
morrow, and I did wish it so much !" 

Her eyes filled with. tears. Mrs. Elvington kissed her, 
and said gently, " It is a sad disappointment for you, my 
little girl, but I am sure you will not be able to go. I will 
stay at home with you." 

" Oh no, no, mamma," cried Bessie, " that would spoil 
everybody's pleasure. Indeed I am not so selfish as to 
wish you to stay. Promise you will go, mamma." 

She would not be pacified till her mother promised to 
go, provided Bessie should be comfortable, and tolerably 
free from pain. The conversation was then interrupted by 
the arrival of Mr. Nicholson, the doctor, who said there was 
not much harm done, but the foot must not be used for 
some days, and the pic-nic was, of course, out of the 
question. Bessie made him add that Mrs. Elvington might 
leave her without anxiety, and then she whiaijerftd tf^k \isst 
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motlier, " Could you not ask the little Nicholsons to go, 
mamma ? They are good little boys." 

Mrs. Elvington at once invited them, and^the fether 
aeemed pleased, and said they should come. 

The news of Bessie's misfortune soon reached the other 
house, and quite late in the evening Major Boss and his 
wife came to inquire, and were full of kind interest about 
her. When they saw that their sympathy had made her 
eyes fill with tears, Mrs. Eoss cheered her with a promise 
of an early visit from the wonderful baby ; and the Major 
said, "EmUy thinks the baby a cure and consolation for 
every trouble that any human being can be afi^cted with ! 
Now, Bessie, IH tell you my plan. We go at ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning, I believe, Mrs. Elvington? Well, 
Bessie, at half-past mne I shall come here, take you gently 
in my arms, and carry you to the cottage, where I shall lay 
you on a comfortable couch in my sister's sitting-room, and 
there you will pass your day, not very imhappUy, I hope." 

"How kind, how very kind!" said Bessie, colouring 
with pleasure. "Will dear Mrs. Charlton like to have 
me? I shall be so happy to be with her!" 

"I don't think she will object to your coming," said 
Major Eoss ; " if she does, I will let you know in the 
morning. Meantime, she is anxious to hear how you are, 
so Emily and I must wish you good-night." 

Thursday came, just the right sort of day for a pic-nic, 
as every one avowed, — warm, sunny, and stiU. Breakfast 
was scarcely over at the Elvingtons', when Major Eoss 
entered, to fetch Bessie, 
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• "Mrs. Charlton sends her love," he said, "and thinks 
she can endure Miss Elizabeth Elvington's society for a 
few hours ; *' a message which made Bessie smile. 

Gerty tied on her sister's hat, and kissed her ; and then 
Major Eoss took Bessie in his arms so tenderly that she 
felt no pain, and carried her to her dear frieni Mrs. 
Charlton was already dressed, and reclining in a large 
arm-chair near the open window. Fresh flowers, sweet 
Jime roses and mignonette, were on the table, and close 
beside Mrs, Charlton's chair, was the couch, on which 
Major Eoss laid little Bessie. The greeting of the invalids 
was most tender, and presently Mrs. Eoss came in to say 
good-bye, and carry off her husband, promising that the 
baby should be brought in after his early nap. Holding 
her dear friend's hand, and looking into her kind, patient 
face, Bessie could hear the noise of departure from below 
without a pang. 

" This has been a sad disappointment for you, my child," 
said Mrs. Charlton ; "you were looking forward so eagerly 
to this party." 

" I felt very sorry last night," answered Bessie, *' but I 
don't think I feel at aU sorry now, here with you. If I 
had been alone at home, I might have been very sad, but I 
am always glad to be here. But oh ! " she added, a moment 
afterwards, " how selfish of me to talk of my little disap- 
pointment to you, dear Mrs. Charlton — ^you, who never 
can go out, and who suffer so much ! " 

" No, dear," replied Mrs. Charlton, smiling, "not selfish ; ^^ 
I do not think anybody but- yourself could exe.^ ^ij^^^s^J^ 
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SO, Bessie. Besides, I have been so long schooled to my 
quiet life, that I have ceasied to wish for any changa It 
is no disappointment to me to stay here, and not join the 
pio-nic, even if I had not my little friend to keep me com- 
pany." 

" But to suffer pain ! " said Bessie. " When my foot hurt 
me so much last night, I could not think of anything else ; 
I felt as if I could not bear it, it seemed so dreadful. Yet 
I have heard Mary say, that when you were ill last year, 
you suffered great pain, sometimes for many days and 
nights without any rest Oh ! how could you bear it ? " 

"It was hard to bear at first, Bessie, and there have 
often been times — often, often — ^when I have felt a sort of 
terror that my power of endurance would fail, and have 
said to myself ' If this goes on long, or becomes ever so 
little worse, how shall I bear it ? ' I have felt as if to toss 
my arms wildly, and shriek aloud, would be almost a 
relict May you never experience suffering like that, my 
little Bessie! I only speak of it to show you how far 
'patience' is from having her 'perfect work' in me." 

" But you do not give way, dear Mrs. Charlton." 

" Thank God ! Bessie, at such terrible moments there 
is help for those who seek it One thought of the Great 
Sufferer ; one breath of hope from that other World, where 
pain is unknown, and new strength comes to our poor 
weary spirits. It is God's patience, not ours, dear, that 
carries us through all our trials, whether of soul or body. 
But this is grave talk for our holiday. You know I was 

\ye as my brother himself once, and the memory of my" 
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old pleasures is a great pleasure stilL I tope you like my 
brother and sister." 

" Indeed I do," said Bessie, warmly. " You cannot think 
how kind Major Eoss has been to us all, and how much 
we enjoy our walks with him ; and I quite love Mrs. Boss, 
she is so sweet and gentle. How glad you must be to 
have them here." 

" Very glad, Bessie ; and we hope the regiment is coming 
home, to remain some time in England, so we may look 
forward to frequent meetings. You can fancy how Edward 
and I talk of the dear old Quantocks, and the merry days 
of our childhood." 

'*^I should like to hear you sometimes," said Bessie, 
smiling. "Did you say the old grey house had been 
pulled down? What a pity!" 

" It was a great grief, I assure you ; but when it came 
into my father's possession on the death of my grand- 
mother, it was found that the timbers were all decayed, 
and the house positively unsafe to live in, so it was taken 
down. I saw it after the roof was off, and I cannot say 
how sad a sight I found it ; so I went round to take a last 
look at all my old haunts, and then departed, never to 
revisit the neighbourhood. If your ever go to that part of 
England, Bessie, you wiU delight in its beauty. The green 
Quantock hills, with the wooded vaUeys, or combes, run- 
ning between them; the beautiful old parks and woods 
scattered thickly over the coimtry ; the glimpses of the 
blue hills of Wales seen across the water, where white sai 
are passing frequently; — all these charms comhicL^ ^ 

L 
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make such views, as seem to me unsurpassed in beauty by 
any I have known in more celebrated parts of the world. 
We were not far from the pretty place where Coleridge 
and Wordsworth once lived, mentioned in Wordsworth's 
lines about the little boy and the weather-cock. The house 
is on the side of a lovely valley — ^but all seems lovely to 
my recollection, from the stately woods of Nettlecombe to 
the little mountain sheep scattered over the hills. You, 
who always admire my black oak cabinets, would be 
delighted to see how coromon such carving is in even 
small houses in Somersetshire. I have heard that gangs 
of workmen from the Netherlands, driven from home for 
their Protestant faith by the cruel Duke of Alva, used to 
go about the country seeking employment as wood-carvers, 
and that the quantity of old oak-carving we find scattered 
about Somersetshire is their work. Why that part of 
England seems to have been the special scene of their 
labours, I res^lly don't know." 

Here, the arrival of the baby put an end to the conver- 
sation. He was a pretty child, with a grave and dignified 
air, breaking now and then into pretty playfulness. Just 
now, he seemed full of wonder because Bessie, generally 
his devoted slave, did not run to pick up the toy which 
he appeared to drop expressly for that purpose, and his 
glance had in it something of gentle reproacL He was 
soon, however, on the couch beside her, submitting to her 
caresses with tolerable grace, and even at last laughing 
aloud when she tickled him. When tired of Bessie, he 
sat for a tew minutes on Mrs. Charlton's Jmee, though he 
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could only be induced to do so by being permitted to suck 
her watch. When he departed for his walk, his aunt, 
Bessie, and the nurse, all assured him he was the best and 
sweetest child in all the world. 

Dinner was laid on a small table in the recess of the 
window. After it was over, Mrs. Charlton sent for some 
books of sketches to show Bessie, who loved to hear her 
friend talk of the places she had visited. Then Bessie 
tried to copy one of the views, with the help of Mrs. 
Charlton, who sometimes gave her lessons in drawing, and 
encouraged her to persevere. Afterwards, a little reading 
and working, and then came the tea. 

"Oh! how early the tea is brought to-night," said 
Bessie ; " why is it come so soon ? " 

Mrs. Charlton showed her watch, and Bessie was asto- 
nished to find that the hands pointed to seven o'clock. It 
seemed the shortest day she had ever known, and so she 
declared it to be. 

"I am very glad you have been happy," said Mrs. 
Charlton, kissing her; "we shall have our friends returning 
soon after tea, and hear their adventures. I am very sorry 
for your faU, Bessie, but it has been a pleasure to me to have 
this quiet day with you, as it will not be very long before 
you leave Coleham. Your manama tells me you are going 
to pass some time at your uncle's before you sail for Malta." 

She led Bessie to describe her uncle's house and park, 
and they chatted pleasantly over their tea, till the sound 
of many voices under the window warned them that th0_ 
party had returned from the pic-nic. 

L 2 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



A DAY IK BEN8LEY PARK. 




|HE pio-nic had proved a very successful one, 
with fewer misadventures than are apt to occur 
on such occasions. Soon after the party set out 
(Mrs. Elvington driving Mra Eoss in the pony 
chaise, with Tomtit seated at her feet, and the rest walking), 
they saw an open carriage coming towards them, and, in 
a few minutes recognised their friend. Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry, driving her pair of ponies. She stopped to speak. 
"Why, you are early abroad," she cried, in her loud 
cheery voice. "Where are you aU going? I thought it 
would be too soon to pay visits, or I should have stopped 
at your door presently. I have just taken my friend, Miss 
Selwyn, to the station, quite renovated by our good air. 
You look all the better for it, Mrs. Koss. But, after all, 
where are you going ? " 

Several voices answered ; and Mrs. Elvington, as soon 
as she could be heard, added, "Do come with us. Miss 
Beauchamp Sauvry ; you will add very much to our day's 
pleasure if you wiU join us." 
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A chorus of young voices seconded the invitation. 

" EeaUy," said Miss Beauchamp Sauvry, looking gratified, 
" well ! you are very good to wish for me, and I will gladly 
come." 

Calling her groom, she gave some directions in a low 
voice, and he rode oif towards home, while she turned her 
ponies* heads towards Bensley, made old Mr. Eoss and 
little Annie Charlton get into her chaise, and took thd 
lead in the cheerful procession. 

'*I miss my little Bessie," she said, looking round; "why 
is she not here?" 

Bessie's absence was explained, and the accident re- 
gretted; and by that time the lodge of Bensley was in 
sight, so the two carriages paused to wait for the walkers, 
who were but a little way behind. 

There had been much merriment among them on thd 
way, and much discussion as to the proceedings of the day. 
The dinner was to take place on a knoll above Mother 
Hadlow's cave, on account of the convenient proximity of 
Mother Hadlow's excellent spring of cold water. The 
recurrence of this name struck Major Koss, who asked 
what sort of person Mother Hadlow might be. 

Gerty laughed, as she answered, " Oh, she is no person 
at all, only a tradition, Major Eoss ; but the poor people 
here tell wonderful tales about her. They seem to think 
she was a kind of fairy, who lived in the inner part of the 
cave, and was never seen by anybody ; but she was very 
benevolent, especially in the way of lending her washing- 
tub ! If any person went to tli^ eiytoc^CLe,^ Qd *^^ ^^^^ 
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overnight, and called out, * Please, Mother Hadlow, lend 
me your washing-tub,' sure enough the tub was put there 
before the asker returned in the morning. As long as the 
tub was put back when done with, all went well ; but, 
alas! it happened that a dishonest woman stole it, and 
Mother Hadlow never heeded anybody's request after- 
wards. Don't you think they might have imagined some- 
thing a little more romantic than a washing-tub? It 
quite grieves Bessie, I assure yott" 

" It is sadly matter-of-fact, certainly ; but when did this 
wonderful lady live V* 

"Not so very long ago. They say their grandmothers 
often borrowed the tub. The cave is the subject of a great 
many wonderful tales. Some people say it stretches ten 
miles, and that a duck put in at Bayford came out here at 
Bensley, only without any feathers. Some believe Mother 
Hadlow was afironted, and plucked the bird ; others, that 
the feathers were rubbed off in passing through the narrow 
parts of the cave !" 

" Look, uncle," interrupted Mary, " those beeches are the 
largest in the neighbourhood; finer even than those at 
Beauchamp Towers. Don't they feather beautifully ? " 

Major Eoss stood still and gazed with delight at the 
beautiful group of trees, clothed in their bright young 
leaves. 

" Sir Charles Danvers is very proud of them," remarked 
Fred ; " but our Charlie prefers cedars." 

" For shame, Fred," cried Mary ; " you said you would 
noi talk about that any more." 
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" Let him/' said Charlie, ** I don't mind ;" but he coloured 
a good deal nevertheless, and walked on ahead with the 
Nicholsons. Fred called out : 

"Shall I come with you, Charlie; or do you know a 
le&ding shoot by this time V 

No answer was returned, unless a twist of Charlie's 
shoulder and a faintly-murmured word that sounded very 
like "bother 1" might be so considered. 

"What is this, Mary?*' inquired her uncle. "What is 
Fred teasing Charlie about?" 

"The fact is, uncle, that the last time we went, Charlie 
had a grelit heavy baU, and he unluckily began tossing it 
about near the house, just where some royal person, who 
had been staying at Bensley a short time before, had 
planted a foolish little cedar-tree. The ball hit the tree 
and broke a tiny bit just at the top, but Sir Charles 
Danvers said it was the leading shoot that was destroyed, 
and made such a commotion about it, that poor Charlie 
cannot bear to hear the name of a cedar-tree now." 

"Even the sight of a cedar-pencil was odious for a time," 
said Fred, in a voice loud enough to be heard by Charlie, 
who turned to punish him, and then the two had a wild, 
laughing race all the way to the lodge. 

It was delicious to rest on the thymy slopes and look up 
through the roof of green leaves to the soft summer sky. 
The boys wandered far and wide about the park, which 
was remarkable for its wild beauty, but the rest were satis- 
fied to be quiet for a time ; the little girls and Tomtit 
listening to a new book which Gerty read aloud, while 
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their elders sat apart discussing the day's paper. About 
noon, Mrs. Elvington proposed to guide Mrs. Boss to a 
favourite point of view, for the purpose of sketching; 
Mr. Boss took his son to look at a shady pool that was 
a famous place for fishing ; and Miss Beauchamp Sauv^ 
approached the young ones, and sat down among them on 
the mossy roots of an old beech, begging they would go 
on with* the reading. The story was near. an end, and 
when it was. quite finished and had been freely discussed, 
she proposed a walk. All the recesses of the park were 
familiar to her, and she promised to keep the children 
in the shade, and to show them a bend of the stteam that 
flowed through the wood, where the flowering rush might 
be already in blossom. Meantime, what had become of 
Fred, Chai^lie, and the two Nicholsons ? They had made 
a plan which they had not communicated to anybody, to 
explore Mother Hadlow's cave, and thither they had gone 
as soon as their friends were settled under the tre^s at 
some distance from the spot. 

The outer chamber of the cave was of considerable size, 
seven or eight feet high, and piercing the sandy soil to a 
depth of eighteen or twenty feet, beyond which distance 
there was a low pa3sage, such as even a boy could only 
traverse on hands and knees. Through the centre flowed 
a riU of the clearest water, which had dug itself a channel, 
leaving the floor of the cave on each side of it quite dry. 
The boys took off their jackets and prepared to crawl along 
the small passage, which, according to common report, 
expanded into a second chamber at some distance fix}m 
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the mouth of the cave. Fred was about to lead the way, 
when Charlie cried — 

" Stop, Fred ; suppose we take some sticks in with us. 
It wotild be great fun to make a fire in Mother HadloVd 
best parlour !" 

Dry sticks were soon collected and tied into bundles, 
one of which was to be pushed before him by each boy as 
he crawled along. 

"But how are we to liglU the fire?" suggested the 
younger Nicholson, whose name was James. 

"Pooh!" said Charlie. "Do yoii think I would come 
to a pic-nic without matches in my pocket? Why, we 
shall want a fire for tea by-and-by." 

So, without further delay, down they went on hands 
and knees, and, one after the other, pushing their several 
burdens, advanced along the low passage, which was much 
longer than they expected. At last the roof began sloping 
upward, and presently they reached a sort of chamber, in 
which they were able to stand upright. The sides, too, 
receded considerably, and when Charlie struck a light, and 
even produced a bit of candle with which he had provided 
himself, with a view to the present expedition, the boys 
found they were in a cave as large as the outer one, with 
the little rill running through it, and a passage, somewhat 
higher than the last, appearing to lead farther on. 

" Let us go on," cried Charlie; "but first we can light 
a fire here, and it will burn up while we are gone. I will 
tie the lighted candle on to my cap and lead the way, as 
the poor little miners used to do." 
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They heaped up wood and dead leaves till they had 
made a large pile, set it alight, and then hnrned on, pre- 
ceded by Charlie with his candle, which burnt but dimly 
now. The passage grew narrower and lower ; they were 
obliged almost to lie down and force themselves along; 
but stiU the excited Charlie cried, " Onward !" and rejected 
all Fred's entreaties that he would return. At length they 
reached a wider place, and here Fred insisted on their 
turning back, which indeed they could hardly have done 
before where the way was so narrow. 

"Come!" cried Fred, "Willie Nicholson, turn rounds 
my man. Why, James, what's the matter ? Here, Charlie, 
bring the candle 1" 

Willie Nicholson looked scared and bewildered, as if 
scarcely knowing where he was; but James was pale as 
marble, with closed eyes and lips apart — a sight to terrify 
them alL Moreover, they all began to be sensible of a 
stifling smoke stealing towards them from the fire they 
had lighted, and making them feel giddy and confused. 
Fred was roused by the danger. 

" Give me your handkerchiefs directly, and away with 
you, Charlie and Willie ! Trust to me to bring James, 
and get to the entrance of the cave as fast as you can !*' 

He snatched the handkerchiefs and tied them together, 
then knotted on to them his own and James's (which he 
had taken from the poor little boy's pocket), thus forming 
a long string, the ends of which he fastened to his own 
ankles. Then, kneeling down, he contrived to slip the 
loop thus formed over James's chest and under his arms, 
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as the boy lay on his back. All this time the smoke was 
increasing, and Fred feared every moment that his own 
senses would desert him. He rallied them with a strong 
eflfort, threw himself on the ground, and worked his way 
on and on through the narrowest part of the passage; 
then, as the way widened, the blinding, suffocating smoke 
grew thicker, and when he reached the cavern in which 
the fire was burning, he thought it would be impossible to 
cross it One desperate eflfort, and he had passed into the 
other passage and felt the fresh air blowing in. A minute 
later, and he had dragged his insensible load to the grass 
before the entrance, untied the handkerchiefs, and taken 
up water in his hands to sprinkle on James's face. Charlie 
and Willie stood by, excessively alarmed ; but Fred's efforts 
were soon crowned with success. James opened his eyes, 
sat up, and looked about him, asking where he was and 
what they were doing with him. He was soon ready to 
laugh at his misfortunes, and at the appearance of his 
companions, blackened with smoke and rather abashed by 
the result of their exploring-trip. They washed their faces 
and hands in the stream, and left Mother Hadlow's do- 
minions with very little desire ever to explore them again. 
They determined to take a quiet stroU to fill up their time 
till two o'clock, which was the dinner-hour, and they were 
so fortunate as to direct their course to the shady pool, 
where they found Major Eoss, to whom they told their 
story. He took charge of them and saved them from 
further mischief, till it was time to go to the place of 
general meeting. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

WHAT THE 8TBEAM SAID TO THE BUSHES. 

|ISS Beauchamp Sauvry, holding Tomtit by the 
hand, conducted her young friends through a 
wooded dell to a group of old oaks, beyond 
which was the bend of the stream they had 
come to see. A large drooping willow, with a rustic seat 
under it, grew just at the angle, and here they established 
themselves. 

"Now, is not this a charming spot?" said Miss Beau- 
champ Sauvry, taking off her hat and placing it on the 
ground, while she passed the fingers of the other hand 
through her hair. " See how the long light leaves dance 
and quiver in the wind that breathes upward from the 
water! Just look at those lovely forget-me-nots across 
the stream, and the fresh meadow-sweet (I do so like the 
name !), with its creamy blossoms and tinted buds ! This 
is a beautiful world that you live in, my children V 

She stopped speaking, and seemed listening with delight 
to the tinkling of the stream, the rustling of the leaves, 
and the sound of song that fell in bursts horn the sky, 
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where a little brown speck might now and then be seen 
rising, tiU it was lost in the cloudless blue. After a while 
she said, " Talk of stories, children ! Listen, and you mH 
hear better stories than there are in books. Everything 
tells you a story— the wind, and the lark, and the willow- 
tree ! Listen !" 

" I don't hear any story," replied Tomtit, looking very 
much puzzled. 

" Ah ! my dear," said Miss Beauohamp Sauvry, "you are 
too young to understand the language yet ;" and she patted 
his cheek with a kind smile. ''Little boys only know 
their mother-tongue, and need to have things explained. 
I hope you wiU understand when you are a man, or I shall 
pity you." 

" Won't you explain now ? " asked Annie. 

" You little rogue ! is that what you want ? Let me see ! 
Well ! Look down just at our feet, where the rushes (not 
in blossom, alas ! Greriy) grow so thickly. Do you observe 
that between them and the bank there is a little space 
where the water is quite still, or rather seems so, for if 
you. watch it for some time you will see that after slowly 
eddying there, it in reality flows out on the other side, and 
mixes again with the main stream. And while it eddies 
there, don't you hear how it whispers to the rushes ? Do 
you see the drop that carries a tiny flower ? There it goes ! 
That very drop has been whispering here this half-hour, 
and has told the rushes aU its history. I am going to tell 
you what it said, in your own language. 

" ' Ah ! ' exclaimed the drop, as it reached this delififejvva 
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shady nook, ' dear rushes, how glad I am to find myself 
here after the heat of my journey ! The sun has poured 
down upon me all the way/ 

"* Whence do you come ?' inquired the rushes. 

« ' Well, I will tell you,' said the drop. ' The first thing 
I can remember is, that I was rushing along above the 
earth at a prodigious rate, when, before I could look round 
me, and see what sort of company I was in, there was a 
sudden flash of light, with a tremendous burst of sound, 
and in a moment I found myself falling, falling, with 
thousands of other drops on every side of me. I fell on a 
little flower that grew on a lull-side, but my fall was so 
heavy that it beat the poor blossom down, and I slipped 
out on the turf, and sank down through earth and gravel 
till I reached a cavern, from whose roof I descended at 
once into a pool below. It was a dark, dismal place, to 
be sure, but I had plenty of companions in misfortune, so 
we joined together in a friendly manner, and determined to 
make the best of it. Still, I had my sad moments. To 
live always in the dark was very dreary after the glimpse I 
had had of the green earth. But this was not to be. I 
had noticed a rise in our position, which a neighbour told 
me was caused by a tiny stream that filtered into the cave ; 
and now I was lifted so nearly to a level with a chink near 
the roof that I began to meditate an escape. One day, or 
one night, the roof began to drip into the pooL Thick and 
fast came the new drops, plunging on our heads, and 
rapidly filling the cavern. It was too much to bear. I 
watched my opportunity, and presently, followed by a 
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stream of my fellow-prisoners, dashed through the chink 
out into the air and the sunshine. Oh how we sang and 
chattered among the grass and the cresses ! How we ran 
down the hiU and leapt into a river that was rolling 
lazily by ! 

*' ' Once in the river, our pace was so slow that I had 
time to look about me. Passing the garden of a little 
cottage, I got entangled among some plants, and was 
delayed for some time. A woman was coming out, carry- 
ing a sick child, and I heard the little one say, " Down to 
the river, mother ; please take me to the river ! I long to 
see it again." The mother brought him down to the bank, 
and I saw his little white face smile as he watched the 
stream with the sunbeams playing so merrily on its bosom, 
A little breeze whirled me on, and when I paused again I 
was close under a bank where two children were standing, 
swimming a small boat. It was all very pleasant for some 
time, but, in trying to disentangle the string, which had 
caught in a bush, one child fell into the water, while the 
other stood shrieking on the bank. I must say I felt 
alarmed, but suddenly something dashed over me, driving 
me from my quiet nook. I managed, however, to look 
back, and saw a huge dog swimming to the bank, with the 
child's clothes held firmly between his great teeth, so I 
knew it was all right. For a long time I moved on so 
slowly and quietly, that I thought my life was to be a very 
easy ona But, my dear rushes, it is when we have been 
long tranquil that we should fear a storm ! When I l^a^^^^ 
expected it, I found myself sucked into a narrow paaaa|(F 
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in which a gigantic wheel was turning round and 
round, lashing the waters into a foam. Oh, what I 
Buflfered ! Caught up by this monster, carried to a perilous 
height, thrown down, caught, and carried away again ; 
stunned by an incessant clickety-clack, clickety-clack ; 
beaten and bruised, with my nerves absolutely torn to 
pieces, I escaped at last from the cruel mill-wheel, 
and flew headlong down a precipice into the meadows. 
Decreasing our speed by degrees, I and my companions 
enjoyed the scent of the new-mown hay, ^d were amused 
by the voices of the haymakers' children, who were picking 
flowers on the bank, and then tossing them on the water. 
One little blossom fell just on my head, and I have worn 
it like a crown ever since. From the meadows we passed 
into the park ; and here we are, beloved rushes, obliged 
to leave your cool nook and wander on — ^who can tell us 
whither ? Farewell ! farewell ! ' 

" So ends the story of the Drop," continued Miss Beau- 
champ Sauvry. " Some day I may tell you the story of 
the Willow-tree, but it is too sad for a day like this. It 
would speak of a little girl who was once my playfellow 
under its boughs, and then of a little green grave far away. 
We will not talk of it now." 

The story of the Lark, and that of the Wind were, how- 
ever, related, but must be left to the reader's imagination. 

As the hour of two drew near, the scattered parties 
might be seen wending their way towards the spot ap- 
pointed for the dinner — a smooth piece of shady turf above 
Mother Hadlow's cave. The little girls were soon busily 
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employed in helping the servants to arrange the dishes on 
the cloth that had been laid on the grass, while Miss Beau- 
champ Sauvry, on her knees, gave herself to the task of 
mixing the salad, an art in which it was her pride to excel. 
The feast was spread at last, and all the guests were 
assembled round it, seated on the ground, in the shadow 
of tall beeches, whose feathery boughs, waved by a gentle 
breeze, were like great fans cooling the summer air. There 
were glimpses, between the trunks of the trees, of distant 
fields sleeping in sunshine, making the green gloom and 
coolness seem stiU more delightful 

" This is charming!" exclaimed Miss Beauchamp Sauvry ; 
" and especially so to me, who rose this morning without 
dreaming of such a treat." 

"There is only one thing I could wish different," re- 
marked Major Boss; "I wish people would not bum 
weeds so near our sylvan dining-room. Don't you per- 
ceive a slight smeU of smoke ? " 

Charlie started, and then turned an imploring look on 
Major Boss, who had promised not to mention the adven- 
ture of the cave. He almost fancied the blue smoke might 
be seen curling upward from the cave's mouth ; and each 
of the boys felt extremely uncomfortable all the time that 
the elders of the party were wondering where the burning 
weeds could be ; nor were they much relieved by Major 
Boss remarking that, for his part, he thought the smeUwas 
more like that of burning wood, and he fancied Mother 
Hadlow must have been lighting her oven. 

"I even fancy I feel the ground '^^xtCL ^w.^V^t'^^^^'^'^ 
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you, rred?** he continued, with a mischievous glance at 
his nephew. 

Fred's reply was inaudible ; but the conversation sooii 
passed to less dangerous subjects. Towards the end of the 
meal, great excitement was caused by the approach of two 
servants of Miss Beauchamp Sauvry, one bearing ices, the 
other a large basket of strawberries, the agreeable result of 
her whispered orders to her groom in the morning. 

After this dessert, there was a general demand for some 
music, and Miss Beauchamp Sauvry led several catches 
and rounds, in which most of the children joined, even 
Tomtit, upon whose conscience the fatal marble, the cause 
of Bessie's tumble, had lain like a leaden weight all the 
day, and whose voice was not unlike the squeak of the 
" three blind mice," of whom he sang. Before the party 
rose, the full, rich voice of Miss Beauchamp Sauvry poured 
forth one of her favourite songs, the whispering leaves and 
the coo of the wood-pigeons making a fitting accompani- 
ment, as she sang : — 

" Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tnne his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither I 

Here shall he see no company 
But winter and rough weather." 

It was cool enough now to ramble over the park, and 
visit Lady Danvers* pet village, composed of six pictu- 
resque cottages buUt round a green, in the midst of which 
was a veiy elegant pump. Then Major and Mrs. Boss 
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were conducted over the house, to see some few valuable 
pictures, and a gi'eat deal of costly furniture. The gardens 
were more attractive, and the housekeeper's proposal to 
spread the tea-table on the lawn near the house was 
received with delight by old and young. 

The golden sunset was fading into grey when the party- 
separated with mutual congratulations on the happiness 
of the day. 



^2 



CHAPTEK XVIII. 



AN AGBEEABLE SITRPRISE. 




JESSIE'S ankle proved more seriously injured 
than Mr. Nicholson had at first supposed, and 
kept her a prisoner to the couch for many 
weeks. Charlie was very disconsolate, for Bessie, 
at all times his great friend and favourite, had ever been 
his almost inseparable companion during his holidays. 
All that could be done was to pour out his troubles to her 
sympathizing ear, which he was ever ready to do. Mrs. 
Elvington was busied with preparations for moving, and 
Gertrude was of great use to her mother ; besides, Gerty 
had been Harry's companion, and was too old for Charlia 
The Charltons, Fred and his sisters, were gone to the sea- 
side for a few weeks with their uncle and aunt ; in short, the 
state of affairs was such, that Charlie felt much aggrieved. 
" What 18 a fellow to do ? " said he, drearily, kicking the 
bar of a chair on which he sat near Bessie's sofa. " These 
are the dullest holidays I ever had in my life. I declare 
it's a shame of Major Boss to go and take Fred away 
Oh I wish you hadn't tumbled down stairs ! " 
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Bessie could not help laughing as she answered, " I am 
sure I wish I hadn't, Charlie." 

"Yes, you may laugh," said he, ''but it's no laughing 
matter to feel as dismal as I do. I went and tried to do a 
little carpentering this morning, and nearly sawed off my 
thumb, so there's an end of that amusement Everything 
seems to go wrong." 

He got up and walked to the window, 

" Look at this, too," he continued, " this great bill stuck 
in the window, so that one can't see out of it." 

" Oh, Charlie, what nonsense ! " cried Bessie ; " the bill 
only covers one pane of glass." 

"I don't care," persisted Charlie, "I maintain that if 
there's one thing that makes a house look more dismal 
than another, it's having bills stuck in the windows, with 
' This house to let ' printed on them. And what's the use 
after all? There's nobody to see it but the cows on the 
common, and Farmer Wells' donkey." 

" Some people must have seen it," replied Bessie, " for a 
gentleman and lady came with their daughter while you 
were out yesterday, and asked leave to go over the house. 
Oh, Charlie! you can't think what fun it was! They 
stayed in here a long time, and took no notice of me, 
though I coughed very loud. * This is what they call the 
drawing-room, I suppose,' said the lady. 'I can't say 
much for it. Just look how the carpet is worn near the 
door.' 'I believe there are two or three clodhopping 
schoolboys,' said the yoimg lady, with a toss of her head^ 
* so what can you expect 1 ' I covx"^*^^ ^jgj&SL ^<bc^ \sssa^^ 
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but they went on finding fault with everything ; and only 
fancy, Charlie, the old gentleman said at last, that mamma 
seemed a ladylike sort of person enough 1 " 

''He did, did he?" said Charlie, fiercely. "I wish Td 
heard him, that's all He wouldn't have forgotten it in a 
hurry, I can tell him," 

"Mamma laughed very much when I told her," rejoined 
Bessie, " and said she was much obliged to the old gentle- 
man." 

" Gentleman I ** echoed Charlie, with scorn, " much youl 
know about gentlemen! But I say, Bessie, when shall 
you be well ? Couldn't you just come out in the field and 
see me shoot ? It wouldn't hurt you to walk such a little 
way." 

Bessie was very sorry for him, and though she knew she 
must not try to walk, she lay still, considering what could 
be done to cheer his loneliness. Suddenly, with a cry 
like that of a wild Indian, he sprang to the window, and 
flew into the garden. Bessie leaned forward on her couch 
to find out what had caused this sudden excitement, and 
saw Major Eoss coming up the garden walk. Her wel- 
come was quieter, but not less sincerely glad, than her 
brother's, and Mrs. Elvington soon made her appearance 
with Grertrude, to greet the unexpected visitor. Even 
Tomtit, who had been building castles with wooden bricks 
in Ids mother's room, came rushing down stairs at the 
sound of Major Eoss's name. When the first burst of 
questions and answers had subsided, Major Ross explained 
^ie purpose for which he had come. 
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"First of aU,** he said, " I hope you have not let your 
house yet?" 

"No, indeed/' answered Mrs. Elvington, "We have 
only had one party to look at it, and they seemed 
to scorn it in a manner that quite wounded Gertrude's 
feelings." 

'* That is well," continued Major Ross, "for a friend of 
mine has written to ask me to find him just such a house 
as this, and I have ventured to appoint him to meet me 
here this afternoon. I have very little doubt that he will 
be delighted to become your tenant" 

"Thank you !" said Mrs. Elvington. "This would save 
me much trouble and anxiety." 

" Nay, I deserve no thanks. We could ill bear to see 
strange faces in this house, Mrs. Elvington. But I must 
proceed to the second object of this visit. I met Nicholson, 
your doctor, in the train, this morning, and was sorry to 
hear from him that my dear little friend here was still laid 
up. I inquired if he thought a trip to the sea-side would 
do her good, and he replied, ' AU the good in the world.* 
He seemed to be of opinion that sea-water would be useful 
in restoring the poor ankle, and he promised to call on 
you by-and-by to teU you so. We have no room for her 
in our lodgings, but there are some pleasant rooms vacant 
close to us, and if you will let Bessie go there with her 
old nurse, Mrs. Boss and I will be aunt and uncle to the 
child. You consent, I hope ?" 

Bessie was flushed and trembling with expectation ; and 
Mrs. Elvington would have found it hard YDAfc^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the pleading, " Oh, mamma, pray do !" that burst fix)m her 
little girl's lips. 

" I consent, most thankfully," she replied, smiling. " The 
journey is the difficulty, for she can bear very little move- 
ment without pain." 

"Well, there is a charming arrangement for the jour- 
ney," continued Major Eoss. " Just now Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry, who is calling on my sister, mentioned that she was 
going to Saltry to-morrow, and when I told her of my wish 
to get Bessie thither, she said she would take her, not 
in the pony-chaise, but in her large open carriage. She 
wiU call presently to settle with you about the hour of 
departure." 

This was delightful news for Bessie, but it caused 
Charlie's spirits to sink lower than ever. As Major Eoss 
turned, he caught sight of the boy's woe-begone counte- 
nance, and could not resist laughing at the expression that 
sat so oddly on that round, rosy face. 

" Never mind, friend Charlie, I have not done yet. Do 
you think your mother could possibly spare you for a 
fortnight ? If so, there is a vacant bed in Fred's room to 
which you are welcome ; and I do suppose, from appear- 
ances, that your society must, at times, be rather oppres- 
sive to your friends here." 

The change in Charlie's look was a sight to see ; and he 
gave utterance to one of his wild Indian yells of delight 
without being in the least aware of it. Mrs. Elvington 
confessed the truth of Major Eoss's suspicions, but added, 
that she feared her boy might give trouble at Saltry. 
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" Oh dear no !" answered the Major, with a merry glance 
at Charlie ; " I shall quite enjoy keeping him in order. 
You will be astonished at his gentleness when you see him 
again. Fred and I go out sailing almost every day with a 
friendly old waterman, and there are very pretty walks all 
round, so we shall find plenty of amusement. But I must 
go back to my- father now. In the evening, if you will 
allow me, I will carry Bessie to drink tea with my sister, 
who is longing to see her dear little friend. By-the-bye, 
won't you send Tomtit to Saltry, too ? " 

"I was thinking of it, answered Mrs. Elvingtoa "It 
will do him good, and leave Grerty and me more at liberty 
for the many things we have to do before we can leave this 
house." 

Major Eoss left bright faces behind him at the Eed 
House, and he was scarcely gone before Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry appeared at the gate. 

" I am glad to hear you agree to my plan," she said, as 
she shook hands with Mrs. Elvington. **The lodgings 
Major Eoss recommended to you are kept by an old 
servant of mine, for whom I have a great regard. She has 
written to me about a little difficulty that has trembled 
her, and I am going for a couple of days to try to set 
things straight for the good woman. There will be room 
for us aU in the house; but you had better send nurse 
off with the luggage by the early train, and I will call at 
ten o'clock for the young ones." 

The kind speaker would wait for no thanks, but hurried 
away, carrying off Charlie to drive her ^oma^l<^ ^^ ^soSs^^ 
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fhe village. Geriy ran upstairs to tell nurse to pack up 
for the inorrow*s journey^ and Tomtit retired to put awaj 
his bricks. 

'' How kind everybody is !" exclaimed Bessie, as she 
took her mother's hand and leaned her cheek on it ''It 
seems so nngrateful to be glad to go away &om yon, dear 
mamma^ after all the trouble you have had with me ; but 
you know I cannot be of any use to you till I can walk 
about'* 

" Never fear, Bessie ; I shall not think you ungrateful ;** 
and Mrs. Elvington stooped down and kissed her. '' I am 
delighted that you should go !" 

Major Boss kept his promise of fetching Bessie in the 
evening, and it was a great joy to her to find herself once 
more in Mrs* Charlton's room. She had not been there 
since the day of the pic-nic, five weeks before, for Major 
Boss had been away, and nurse could not venture to carry 
her farther than from her bed to the sofa in the drawing- 
room at home. Mrs. Charlton listened with her usual kind 
sympathy to all that Bessie had to tell, and then said, 

" When you come back, Bessie, you must tell me every- 
thing • you have seen and done at Saltry, and I shall 
almost fancy I feel the salt breeze blowing in my face 
again." 

"Oh, if you could only go too!" exclaimed Bessie; 
"you love the sea so much, and you can never, never 
see it. I am so sorry !" 

Bessie looked into her friend's pale patient face, with 
tearful ejeQ, but Mrs. Charlton smiled, as she replied. 
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" Nay, Bessie, it is not well to think and feel in that 
way. I am quite happy, dear. Mind yon bring me some 
sea-weeds ; I don't care how common they are — ^indeed, I 
like the common ones best, for the sight and touch of 
them will remind me of the time when I was a little girl 
living in the old Grey House." 



CHAPTEE XIX 



THE ORPHANS. 




|HE next morning rose bright and fine, and, 
punctually at ten o'clock, Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry arrived in her large baroucha Major 
Boss was at hand to lift Bessie into the carriage 
and place her on the largest seat, where she could almost 
lie down. Miss Beauchamp Sauvry placed herseK opposite, 
with Tomtit beside her. Charlie swung himself into the 
rumble with the maid, and Major Eoss mounted the box. 
Every one of the party was in high spirits, and Gerty 
might be forgiven if a wish rose in her heart to go with 
them. It lasted but a moment, however, for she felt an 
arm thrown lovingly round her, and heard her mother's 
voice say, " I almost wish you were going too, Gerty; only 
what would become of me without my useful little helper ? 
I really could not spare you." There could be no regret 
after this, and Gerty exerted herself more than ever to assist 
her mother, who was the more anxious to hurry her prepara- 
tions, as Major Eoss's friend seemed pleased with the house, 
and willing to take possession of it as soon as possible. 
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Meantime, Bessie was rolling along in the easy carriage, 
amused by the frequent fire of jokes kept up between 
Major Eoss and Charlie, and encouraged by Miss Beau- 
champ Sauvry's cheery laugh. It ^as now August. The 
red poppy and blue scabious shone gaily among the golden 
grain in the wide cornfields by the wayside. Here and 
there the harvest had already begun, and the reapers wiped 
their heated brows as they stood up to watch the travellers 
pass. About noon, when the air had become very sultry, 
the carriage drew up at a little wayside-inn, half-hidden 
among huge horse-chestnut-trees, and here they determined 
to stop till the heat of the day was passed. Bessie was 
soon laid on the horsehair couch in a little parlour looking 
into the garden, and left to rest, while the othera sat under 
the chestnuts. In vain she declared herself too happy to 
be tired; they insisted on leaving her alone; and, after 
counting the gay roses on the walls of the room, listening 
to the bees that hummed round the bunches of clove-pinks 
outside, or the great drones that came sailing along to 
the window and then receded again till they were out of 
hearing, she fairly feU asleep, and did not wake till the 
rosy little maid of the inn was spreading luncheon on the 
table. 

At three o'clock the journey was resumed. The country 
was wilder, and the cornfields had given place to commons, 
now purple with heathblossoms, varied in places with 
dwarf gorse and stunted fern. After a long stretch of 
heath the road swept upward between woods of low fir, 
tUl it reached the crest of a hill, where the carriage stog^^ 
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and Bessie, with a cry of joy, echoed by Charlie, saw, just 
below, the horn of the little bay of Saltry, with its silver 
43ands, and the sparkling sea sending in the tide in quiet 
little wavelets that hardly disturbed the children playing 
on the shoia 

"There, Bessie!" cried Miss Beauchamp Sauvry, "see 
how 'the many twinkling smile of ocean' welcomes you 
to Saltry!" 

They drove on to the lodgings, where nurse awaited 
them, and the landlady came out, full of joy, to receive 
her old mistress. Bessie looked pale and tired, so she was 
laid on the sofa, while the rest went down to the sands, 
and Miss Beauchamp Sauvry promised to come in at six 
o'clock to drink tea with her. 

"Nobody else must come to-night, dear," she added, 
" and I shall send you to bed after tea, but to-morrow you 
shall stay out all the day, if you like." 

Bessie heard the merry voices as if in a dream, when 
she lay resting near the window, while through all, and 
mixed with all, was the soft, regular beat of the ridng 
tide. She hardly knew what happened afterwards^ but in 
the morning she woke in a little white bed, with nurse 
standing by waiting to dress her. She soon remembered 
where she was. 

" How soxmdly I have slept, nurse !" she exclaimed. 

" Indeed you have, Miss, and it's a good thing you could, 
with Master George so near you." 

Bessie now observed Tomtit standing by, with rather a 
disconsolate sdi. 
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" Why, what is the matter, Tomtit?" she asked. 

" Oh ! Miss Bessie," answered nurse for him, " it's only 
his nonsense and fidgettiness. He kept on calling to me 
all night, because there was somebody talking in the next 
room. Of course, in a lodging one can't help hearing 
people's voices, if they will talk, but there's no need to 
wake other people up to listen to them." 

*'But, Bessie," pleaded Tomtit, "I should not have 
minded their talking, but I am sure they were very un- 
happy. I heard them crying and sobbing — oh, such a 
long time ! — ^and then I got frightened." 

"How very odd!" said Bessie. "Perhaps we shall 
hear what other lodgers there are in the house. K 
there is anybody unhappy, Tomtit, depend upon it Miss 
Beauchamp Sauvry wiU find them out and do them 
good." 

"I shall tell her," said Tomtit, gaining courage from 
Bessie's interest ; and when her couch had been wheeled 
into the next room, and Miss Beauchamp Sauvry was 
making the tea, Tomtit told his tale. He had the satis- 
faction of seeing his new hearer listen to him with great 
attention. She even held the spoonful of tea suspended 
over the teapot till he had done ; then she laid it dowoi 
and patted his head. 

" Well done, Tomtit !" she said. " Tou will be a chival- 
rous man, with ears so alive to the voice of distress ! Do 
you know," she continued, collecting the scattered tea- 
leaves, *' it is on account of those very people whom you 
heard talking and crying last night that I hfl,N:^ ^^^sajis^Kfi 
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Saltiy. I mean to cany them off to Beauchamp Towers 
in the barouche to-morrow.'* 

"I said so!" cried Bessie; "I said you would comfort 
them, if you only knew." 

" I will if I can, dear," she answered, with a sigh ; " but 
we must not forget there are troubles which no human 
help can cure. These are orphans. You will know more 
of them by-and-by. Come to breakfast now, dear children. 
Tell me, Bessie, what is this I hear about the Eed House 
being let in September ?" 

" I believe Mr. Coulson, a friend of Major Boss's, will 
take it for a year at least," replied Bessie ; " and he wishes 
to come into it early next month. Mamma has promised 
that we shall all pass some weeks at my uncle's at Marley 
Hall before we leave England, so the time would suit her 
very weU." 

" Then you and Gertrude must come to me for the first 
week in September," said Miss Beauchamp Sauvry. " Tell 
Gerty, when you write, that she must get all her business 
done in time to fulfil her engagement with ma" 

Bessie promised with a very smiling face, for nothing 
could be more delightful to either herself or her sister than 
a visit to Beauchamp Towers. 

After breakfast Tomtit took his wooden spade and ran 
out to the sands, while Mary Charlton came for a moment 
to tell Bessie that Major Boss had found a little old car- 
riage, in which she could be dragged to the beach and 
sit all day, but it wanted some slight repair, and would 
not be ready for use till the afternoon. 
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"You won't mind lying there," said Miss Beanchamp 
Sauvry to Bessie, when Mary was gone. " Here are books, 
and here is your work. I am going to talk to Mary 
Norton, our landlady ; so you can hear, if you like, some- 
thing about our feUow-lodgers." 

" I may listen then ? Oh, thank you ! I want to know 
about them : " so Bessie took her work, and prepared for' 
the gratification of her curiosity. 

" Come in, Mary Norton," said Miss Beauchamp Sauvry, 
in answer to the landlady's knock ; " sit down here, and 
tell me about this business, aU the ins and outs of it, 
you know. You wrote me word that you had two young 
ladies living in your house, and that they were so un- 
happy you did not know wTiat to do with them. As 
to the unhappiness, it seems only too true, for Master 
George declares he heard them crying and sobbing in the 
night." 

"Ah! that's just it, ma'am," rejoined Mrs. Norton.. 
^ They cry and cry, and what am I to do with them 1 " 

*' Where did they come from ? How came they here ? " ^ 

"Well, ma'am, it's a long story, but I must teU you. 
from the beginning. There's a lone cottage about a mile 
after you leave Saltry, out Dorsetshire way, a tidy little 
place, belonging to an old widow-woman, who lets the best 
part of it, and attends upon her lodgers herself. About 
four years ago she had a chance of letting her apartments- 
to a gentleman with two children, and he took them by 
the year, and not, as others had. always done, just for 
the summer and autumn. The gentleman was called 
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Mr. Smith. He seemed to know nobody, and seldom got 
any letters, but lived quite to himself, not even taking 
much notice of the little girls ; but he paid for all he had, 
and gave very little trouble, so nobody had a right to find 
fault, especially as he went to church regularly, and often 
gave a trifle to the poor. Soon after he settled at the 
cottage, he sent his little girls to school at Southerton, but 
they came home twice a year for their holidays, and then 
their father seemed to get very fond of them. They used 
to come running before him down on the sands, laughing 
and playing together. Poor man! he must have missed 
them when they went back. He always looked worn and 
sad. Some said Smith was not his real name ; that he 
had seen better days, but had got into trouble through 
Some dishonesty to his employers, whoever they might be, 
I'm sure I don't know, but he was a miserable-looking 
man, who seemed hardly to know how to smile. The 
young ones loved him all the same, and cried whenever 
they went back to school. When they came home for 
these last holidays, Mrs. Purday, the widow-woman I told 
you of, thought he seemed weaker, but fancied it might 
be the hot weather. However, one day at the end of June 
he passed away quite suddenly. I heard of it the same 
night, and went up to see if I could be of any use. It 
was sad enough, indeed, ma'am. Old Mrs. Purday could 
not afford to keep them, and so — after all was done — ^I 
brought the young things here, and said I would spare 
them a room, and they could pay me a trifle for their 
board," 
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*' I dare say it is a trifle, Mary " 

"Well, ma'am, thiey should have been welcome without 
paying, as long as I had it to give ; but I thought it might 
hurt their feelings to be living on alms. Poor little things ! 
they're sadly ignorant After all claims paid, there's about 
thirty pounds a year between them for everything, and they 
3eem to think that is quite enough." 

"Have they no guardian?" asked Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry, " and no relations ? " 

" There was a mention of a cousin among their father's 
papers, so I advised them to write to him. He answered 
very coldly, that he was sorry he could do nothing for 
them, and recommended them to stay with the respectable 
woman they mentioned (meaning me, ma'am) as long as 
she was willing to keep them.'* 

Miss Beauchamp Sauvry looked perplexed. " What are 
they fit for, Mary ? " she asked. " Are they well-taught, 
sensible girls ? " 

"Not very, I'm afraid, ma'am,*' replied Mrs. Norton. 
" You know I saw a good deal of life when I lived with 
you, and a great many real clever ladies ; but I am afraid 
these have been at a poor sort of school, where they learned 
very little. One of them can make wax fruit, and the 
other can cut out paper flowers; but what's that when 
you come to want to earn your living? They say they 
used to think they might take pupils when they were 
grown up, but I don't see what they could teach. One 
has a sweet voice for singing, I believe. But now they 
are sunk into such a sad state, I cannot rouse the\s3L^^ ^^ 
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anything ; so I ventured to ask you to ctonie, ma'am, "aM 
I'm sure you'll advise and help them." 

"I will try, Maiy, yqu good soul; but you have been' 
their first friend, and they must not forget that. I wiU go 
to their room after dinner, but don't teU them. It will be 
better to take them by surprise. I must not keep you 
longer now. I hope your good deed wiU bring a blessing 
on your house, Mary." 

Mrs. Norton rose to leave the room, saying, " I could' 
not live so many years with you, ma'am, without learning 
to try to help othera" 



CHAPTEE XX. 



SALTRY* 




|Y three o'clock Bessie was declining in her little 
carriage on the sands, watching Major Eoss and 
the boys, with the old waterman's help, push 
the boat oflf, and shake out the canvas ready 
for a sail. Mrs. Eoss sat on the shore with the baby on 
her knee, while Mary and Anna Charlton wandered away 
to look for shells. ' . 

Bessie lay back on her cushions, thoroughly enjoying 
the scene, but she could not help her thoughts straying 
back to the conversation she had heard in the morning, 
and she longed to know the result of Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry's visit to the young orphans. It was a relief to 
find that Mrs. Eoss had heard of the two girls, and was 
willing to talk of them ; indeed, if baby had not been ill 
with his teeth, and requiring all her attention, that lady 
would have gone to see the poor young creatures some 
time ago. 

Meanwhile Fanny and Emmy Smith little dreamt of the 
interest they were exciting. They wei^e 9it&>k%\si^^^tJ^&»Kt^ 
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trying to mend some of their clothes, and succeeding 
awkwardly enough, when some one knocked at the door, 
which was opened before they could reply, and a kind 
face looked in upon them, seeming to fill the very room 
with brightness. The girls rose, and Fanny, fancying it 
was a lodger who had mistaken her way, civilly offered to 
conduct her to her own rooms. 

"No, thank you, my dear,'* answered the cheery voice 
that all who had ever heard it loved to hear again ; " I am 
not come by mistake. I am come to offer to be a Mend to 
two poor little girls who are very lonely, so let us sit down 
and talk the matter over;" and Miss Beauchamp Sauvry 
took a seat as she spoke. Then she explained to them very 
tenderly their real position, and showed them how little 
they could do with their thirty pounds a year, and also 
how little they could teach others until they had acquired 
more knowledge themselves. "But," she continued, "I 
will do my best to put you in the way of helping your- 
selves. I will take you to my house, and give you masters 
and teachers, so that you may really fit yourselves for the 
task of teaching children. Only you must be obedient and 
tractable." 

There seemed little doubt of their gentleness and sub- 
mission, and they were fuU of tearful gratitude to their 
new friend. Emmy had slipped her hand under Miss 
Beauchamp Sauvry's arm, and Fanny had held her hand, 
almost from the beginning of the conversation. 

"Now then, my dear children," she said, as she rose 
and kissed each of them on the forehead, " we have done 
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talking on business, so get your hats, and come out into 
the sunshine* Mrs. Norton will help you to put up 
your things when we come in, and you must drink tea 
with me.*' 

" Good little affectionate, gentle girls, I can see," observed 
Miss Beauchamp Sauvry afterwards, in Bessie's hearing. " I 
dare say they will do very well, but they want bones, my 
dear Mrs. Eoss, they want bones / " a remark which puzzled 
Bessie, but by which Mrs. Eoss understood that there was 
less energy of character than the speaker would have 
wished to see. They had sweet fair feces, very like each 
other, and they were fourteen and fifteen years old, timid 
and shy, but very grateful for kindness. 

How pleasant it was on the beach that evening ! The 
wind had fallen, and those on the shore could hear the 
merry voices of Major Eoss and his companions as they 
folded their sails, and took to their oars. The few fishing- 
boats in the ofi&ng still caught a light breeze ; but as they 
neared the land, they too dropped their sails, and the 
measured dip of their oars came floating across the waters* 
The sun had set, a violet mist himg above the sea, and the 
moon was shining out full and clear, before the party of 
friends could resolve to go indoors. 

The next day, at an early hour, Miss Beauchamp Sauvry 
left Saltry with the two Smiths. Every one was sorry for 
her departure, and Bessie's spirits hardly recovered it all 
day, though her attention was diverted by the treatment 
which Nurse began to apply to the ankle, according to the 
doctor's directions. 
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A proud woman was Nurse, when, after all her sponging, 
and rubbing, and douching, Bessie was able, after a few 
days, to walk across the room without pain. By the end 
of the second week, the little carriage was discarded, and 
Bessie might be seen, mounted on the only donkey the 
village of Saltry could boast, ready to accompany the 
walking party to look for fossils in a curious cavern some 
three miles oflf. 

*' You're going out Dorsetshire way, miss, am't you i •* 
said Nurse, as she wrapt a shawl round Bessie's feet 
" You'll pass by the cottage where those Miss Smiths used 
to live; and, do you know. Miss Bessie, Mrs. Norton has 
been telling me that their landlady, Mrs. Purday, used to 
keep the inn in the village, and I do think she must be 
:the person that was so kind to the poor soldier, Tim 
Phelan." 

"The man that brought Jessy Cadmore hdme?^' said 
Bessie. "I will ask her, and she will not have heard, 
perhaps, what we have found out lately. I forgot it was 
at Saltry that the poor man died." 

Major Boss was calling his party together, and in a few 
minutes they set forth, leaving Mrs. Boss on the shore with 
her baby. The little fellow was robust and healthy now, 
and needed plenty of watching, for his favourite amuse- 
ment was to crawl over shingle and sand to the edge of 
the water, and try to catch the spray as it danced in 
the sunshine, then seat himself, and gravely examine his 
fat hands inside and out, glancing at his mother, as if to 
ask what had become of the glittering treasure. Catching 
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sight of the water, he was on his knees again, plunging for- 
wards with shouts and screams of delight, never weary of 
his amusement. 

" That's right ! Try again, my boy ! " cried Major Eos3, 
looking back as he walked beside Bessie's donkey. " He id 
like an English child now, but he looked miserable enough 
.in India. Why, Bessie, almost the first time I saw him^ 
he was laid on a piece of matting, with a thing like a 
wire dish-cover over him to keep oflf the mosquitoes. He 
looked like a little cream cheese." 

"Oh, Major Boss I" 

"Indeed, it's true, Bessie. If that young gentleman 
could write his memoirs, you would acknowledge he had 
gone through many troubles. Once he had been sleeping 
for an hour on a mat laid on the floor, while his mother 
sat watching him. At last he opened his eyes, and the 
.ayah came forward and took him in her arms, and then 
began screaming violently, and bidding my wife follow her 
out of the room. Mrs. Boss did so, wondering what was the 
matter, and looking back as she reached the door, she saw 
the hooded head of a cobra — a poisonous snake — just above 
the place where the baby had lain. The creature had been 
coUed up under the mat all the time the child was sleeping, 
and it was merciful that no movement had disturbed it tiU 
the ayah came." 

" How dreadful it must be to live in fear of such thi 
;Said Bessie, shuddering. 

"Even the harmless things are not pleasant al^ 
continued Major Boss. "In one house we haiifoL>^ 
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or two at Bombay, on our way home, there were swarms of 
frogs. As soon as the darkness fell, the frogs came hoppmg 
in at the doors and windows. Upstairs and down, they 
were near us and upon us. You will ask if they walked 
up staks, and I wondered at first how they got to the upper 
story ; but one day I saw a little one run up the wall just 
as easily as a fly does, and then the mystery was explained. 
In the same house we had swarms of cockroaches, and 
armies of musk-rats. You good people in England don't 
know how well off you are, to have none of these plagues." 

Old Mrs. Purday was busy in her little garden, tying up 
the pinks which throve so well in the sea air. Major Boss 
spoke to her, and she came to the gate to enjoy a chat 
She had been very glad to hear from Mrs. Norton, she said, 
that her poor yoimg ladies had found a friend. They were 
good yoimg ladies, and their father had been a quiet, 
good gentleman, though he hadn't much to say to anybody. 

Bessie asked if she remembered Tim Phelan, and she 
answered, " Oh, yes ! I might have forgotten the name, 
only a gentleman from Coleham came and asked a many 
questions about him, and that fixed it in my mind. Did 
you ever find out where the little girl came from, miss ?" 

Bessie told the story, to which Mrs. Purday listened 
with the utmost interest, and many exclamations of, " Well, 
to be sure ! "— " See there now ' "— " Only to think ! " At 
length Fred and Charlie began to show signs of impatience^ 
so Bessie took a kind farewell of the old woman, and the 
whole party moved on. Their way lay over smooth sands, 
iiDl they neared the end of their walk, when they came in 
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sight of cliffs shelving upward trom the shore. The cavern 
they proposed to visit was in one of the nearest of these, 
and the approach was by a zig-zag path from the beach, 
only to be reached at low water. Just now there was a 
broad strip of shingle and mud at the foot of the cliffs, and 
the tide had not yet turned, so there was plenty of time for 
exploring, while the south-western sun shone right into the 
cave, and lighted its farthest recesses. 

Imbedded in the walls of the cave, which were of a sub- 
stance like petrified mud, were the fossils they had come to 
seek; shells of delicate forms, and strange shapes, that 
might be flowers or animals. The strangest thing seemed, 
that among these ''mummies," as Bessie called them, laid 
by in their hidden tomb for thousands of years, there were 
some that seemed to her eyes just like the mussels and 
limpets that were living and moving on the shore below. 

Major Boss had led the donkey up the zig-zag path to 
the cave, but Bessie begged to be allowed to go down on 
foot, and accomplished the descent very comfortably. After 
she had mounted again, several baskets laden with curio- 
sities were hung to the saddle, and Annie Charlton rode 
part of the way home seated on her knee. The lingering 
walk back to Saltry was delightful, the breeze coming in 
with the rising tide, full of freshness. Askthey neared 
home, they saw Mrs. Boss on the shore, and the baby still 
making frantic dashes at the dancing foam. 



CHAPTER XXL 



THE DOOM OF THE RAD8TOWE8. 




|H, Bessie ! " cried Major Eoss one day, as they 
sat down to dinner, " I have such a delightful 
piece of news for you ! I have made a dis- 
covery that will rejoice your heart" 
All were eager to know what it was, and Major Eoss by 
degrees related his morning's adventures. 

"I have been this morning," he said, "to the top of the 
hill we were remarking the other day, to the left of the 
village. There is a charming view there, as I expected ; 
and I was fortunate enough to meet with a person who 
could tell me the names of all the gentlemen's seats within 
sight. My friend was an old man, who went up there to 
watch his cow, as she was apt to stray sometimes farther 
than it was convenient to him to follow. He said he had 
lived about here ever since he could remember, and he told 
me many a long stoiy of Squire This and Squire That, 
whose grandsons now own their property. At last, I asked 
* What are those trees just on the edge of the farthest hill 
^ to the eastward?* 
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*' The old man looked in the direction to which I pointed, 
and replied, ' Those be Storrham Woods, sir/ 

" * And to whom does Storrham belpng V I inquired. 

"*Why, nobody knows, sir,' he answered. 'It was 
owned by the Eadstowes for hundreds of years, but now 
the heir's lost, and the place is in chancery/ 

"'The heir losti' I repeated, priqking up my ears for" 
Bessie's sake, knowing she dearly loves a bit of romance.- 
' How came the heir to be lost V 

" * Well, I'm sure I forget, sir,' said the old man ; ' it's a^ 
long time ago, and my memory isn't what it was ; but if: 
you've any curosity about it, you'd best go to the place."^ 
An old servant of the fipimily lives in the house now, and 
you might hear from her all you want to know.' " : 

Mrs. Eoss was as eager as the ydung ones for an expe-) 
dition to Storrham^ but it was far beyond a walk. Heri 
husband had thought of this, however, and hunted up a> 
light wagon belonging to a farmer in the neighbourhoods 
This, drawn by two strong horses, was at the door early 
the following day, the wagoner arrayed in the whitest of. 
smock-frocks, and with a gay ribbon twisted round his. 
whip, while green boughs sheltered the horses from ther 
sun, and flowers adorned their ears. A sofa-cushion and', 
several pUlows were thrown into the wagon, and room! 
was found in it for the whole party. At a good pace, and" 
with no more jolting than was considered agreeable, they 
passed through quiet lanes, up and down steep hills, and' 
across breezy commons, till, at the end of two hours, they 
reached the boundary of Storrham. H^re they all inrntadi 
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on walking, so the wagoner nnyoked his horses and shook 
down an armful of hay for them nnder the trees, where 
the, fine creatures stood enjoymg themselves, and shaking 
their great heads till the bells on their collars jingled 
merrily. 

The entrance to Storrham was by a gate, rusted on its 
hinges, and, close by^ was a lodge no longer inhabited^ 
vith planks nailed across its windows. The road was 
Bcarcely to be discerned (so thickly was it overgrown with 
coarse grass) except by the outline of the wood, which it 
skirted for some distance, then winding to the left, it could 
just be traced across the park, round the edge of a lake, 
up the rising ground to the house. The leaves of many 
an autumn lay under the old trees, and the lake was 
covered with sedge and weeds ; but it was impossible to 
imagine anything finer than the woods of Storrham, here 
clustering in a hollow, there sweeping over the crest of a 
hill ; while many a giant oak or elm stood proudly alone, 
where it had stood for centuries. There was a rookery in 
6ome Scotch firs not far from the house, but the birds were 
away on their daily travels, and their nests were silent in 
the noontide. Silent and desolate was the house itself, 
and the children grew very quiet as they approached it. 
Built of dark red brick, with many gables, its muUioned 
windows curtained with untrimmed ivy, its arched door- 
ways surmounted by a coat of arms carved in white stone, 
it stood on an eminence commanding the park, and over- 
looking miles of country bounded by the sea. Along the 
wide frontage was a fine terrace with a stone balustrade. 
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adorned at intervals with urns, many of which had fallen 
from their pedestals ; and the terrace wall dropped abruptly 
to the edge of the river, whose waters fed the lake a little 
farther on. The gardens had been on the side of the 
house farthest from the grand approach, but they were 
a wilderness now, with here and there a flowering shrub 
struggling to the light through the tangled mass of 
foliage, 

Major Eoss led the way to a side-door, and puUed at a 
broken bell-handle that hung almost out of reach. After 
a long interval the door, was opened, and a very old woman 
looked out and asked what he wanted. 

" We should like to see the house, if you havd no objec- 
tion," he answered. "We have come aU the way from 
Saltry, hoping you would show it to us." 

♦'Certainly, sir," said the old woman, civilly. "It's a 
treat to me to see anybody here, for it's not often I look 
upon any face but my son's, from one week's end to another. 
If you'll go round to the back, I'll open the door of the 
great hall." 

They did as she desired, and were soon ushered into a 
hall, the whole height and depth of the building. Its 
oaken rafters and panelled walls were black with age, and 
a noble trophy, formed of antlers, rose over the wide 
hearth. There was little furniture except rude oaken 
settles ; and a damp mouldy smell filled the place, is if air 
and sunshine were but seldom admitted. The principal 
rooms were dreary enough, too, with their faded hangings 
and dusty couches, but after passing through theae^ ^^ 
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old woman led the party into a parlour that was far inore'^ 
interesting. One might have thought it had been but* 
lately occupied, for an easy chair was drawn into the oriel 
window, and a book lay on the table beside it, as if the 
reader had but lately laid it there. There were pictures 
on the walls, too, some of them Italian landscapes, and a- 
few portraits. Of these last, the most striking were one of 
a lady in the dress of seventy years ago, and another 
representing two pretty boys playing with a dog. Sessie 
walked up to these pictures at once, and the old woman, 
observing her, said — 

"Ah, yoimg lady ! those were very like once, but a sad 
change came over them all 1" 

"Who were they V asked Bessie. 

" That was the old lady, my mistress, Mrs. Eadstowe," 
was the reply, " and those were her sons. Ah ! who'd have 
thought it! Who'd have thought it t/ 

Major Koss drew near, and said, " We know nothing of 
the history of this place and the family it belonged to. 
Anything you feel disposed to tell us, we should be glad to 
hear." 

" It's no secret, sir," answered the old woman ; " any 
person for miles round could tell you the story of the 
Eadstowes. If you'll sit down, ladies and gentlemen, I'll 
tell you what I know." 

" The Eadstowes owned this land for hundreds of years. 
Some say Had stood for red, for they were all red-haired 
and hot-tempered. There were many sayings about them. 
One was, that when Storrham should be ruled by a woman's 
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hand, trouble was on its way^ Another, 6ften in people's 
mouths, was — 

** Brother's hate 
Is Radstowe's fate." 

" Well, Storrham came to a woman at last, for the lady 
you see painted there, was at one time the last of the 
Eadstowes, and heiress of all these lands. She was left 
an orphan, but she married early, and her husband took 
her name. They had two sons — ^the boys you see there ; 
and when these were but infants their father died, arid a 
sad day it was that saw him taken away. I was a girl 
then, but I remember Mrs. Radstowe, tall and stately in 
her widow's dress, leading her little boys into ehurch. 

" Soon after that, I came to help in the nursery, so I 
saw how things went on. Mrs. Eadstowe herself had never 
been used to control, and she never tried to rule her boys. 
Their wild, passionate tempers grew with their growth, and 
their quarrels were fearful to see, even when they were 
children. As time passed on, tutor after tutor came, and 
either was dismissed or refused to stay ; so the boys grew 
up ignorant as young savages. They loved riding, and 
hunting, and shooting, but they were rough and rude, and 
unfit to associate with their equals. Mrs. Radstowe saw 
but little company. She was not one of those that could 
give way and make herself pleasant, and she seemed best 
pleased to live very much alone. She had given up 
riding, but she was active and vigorous, and used to 
walk miles every day, sometimes meeting her sons when 
they were out shooting, but oftenest aloue, Has.^^^ *^ic^ 

Q 
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jonog one, was her &Toiirita She seemed jealoiis for 
him, because Alfred was to haTe this plaoa May God 
haTe foigiTen her, if she pnt evil thoughts into their 
heads! 

** Hme passed on, and the boys were growing into men. 
All the gentlefolks round about, cried out on Mrs. Bad- 
Btowe for the ill bringing-up she had giyen her sons ; but 
she never heeded. She held up her head proudly, and 
would not see how much there was to fear for those who 
had never been checked. I said the brothers' quarrels were 
terrible to see when they were but little fellows in the 
nursery, and as years passed on, things grew worse and 
worse, till even their mother could not make peace between 
them. The old saying, 

" Biotlier's hate 
Is Radstowe's &te," 

began to be in everybody's mouth, and, in truth, the bad 
times were coming nigh. 

" One day, when Alfred was out of the way, Harold 
wanted to go to the hunt, and found his own horse was 
lame. He ordered the groom to saddle a favourite horse 
of his brother's — a thing he had never dared to do before ; 
but nothing would persuade him to give up going. I sup- 
pose Alfred would have been very angry if all had gone 
right; but it happened that, in trying to leap a fence, 
the horse fell, and, though Harold was not hurt, the poor 
beast was killed. I shoidd be sorry to tell these young 
ladies and gentlemen what a scene there was when the 
brothers met I hope they will never know what such 
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passions are like. Mis. Eadstowe tried to screen Harold, 
and this made Alfred worse. It was but a few days before 
the young heir would be of age, and there was to be a 
feast on his birthday ; but before the time came he was 
gone, no one knew whither. He wrote, in his rage, that 
no one cared for him, and he would never see Storrham 
again ; and he never did His mother found out he had 
sailed for America not long afterwards, but further than 
that she never knew till her dying day, poor soul V 
" What became of the brother?" inquired Mrs. Boss, 
" He stayed here for awhile, but his mother was for ev^ 
reproaching him with Alfred's loss, and, after many a 
miserable scene, he went away too, and never returned, 
Mrs. Badstowe lived on alone here. This is the room she 
sat in by day, and I will show you her bedroom. For 
twenty years she lived on, watching and waiting for news 
that never came, and then she died.** 

The old woman rose and led the way back to the hall, 
and up a wide staircase, with balustrade carved richly in 
fruit and flowers, to a corridor that stretched the whole 
length of the house. She paused before a door, which she 
unlocked and threw open, and then she entered a large 
dreary bedchamber. ** This was my mistress's chamber," 
she said, as she drew back the shutters and admitted the 
sunshine. "I like to keep it dusted and neat. Look, 
ma'am," she added, addressing Mrs. Eoss, "see how white 
the carpet is worn — all the length of the room. That 
where Mrs. Eadstowe walked up and down at night, wb 
she could not sleep." 
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**YoTi were very inucli attached to your mistreiss, I 
think/' remarked Major £oss. 

**Yes, sir; who could help it? She was so generous- 
hearted and so unhappy ! M you'll come this way," con- 
tinued the old woman, "maybe the yoimg gentlemen would 
like to see the young masters' rooms. Mrs. Badstowe put 
them as far apart as she could. This was Mr. Alfred's." 
. There was not mudi to see. Guns, fishing-rods, and 
himting-whips were ranged on the walls, and some dusty 
strings of birds'-eggs> and glass cases containing buttfer- 
flies were on the chinmey-piece. Bessie remarked in a 
whisper to Mary Charlton, that the Eadstowes must have 
been just the sort of boys to rob birds'-nests and kill 
butterflies. Harold's room,, at the opposite end of the 
corridor, was very like his brother's, and there was nothing 
else of any interest in the house. 

" Has nothing ever been heard of the lost heir?" asked 
Major Eoss, as they descended the stairs. 

" Yes, sir. Once, soon after Mrs. Eadstowe's death, the 
lawyers believed they had come upon traces of him. It 
was in South America, where, as I've heard, there are 
great plains. He owned at one time great herds of cattle 
there, and was said to have made money. Then he had 
once gone a whaling-trip to the South Seas, and returned 
again to his cattle-dealing. So far they found out, but 
they. could not discover what had become of him, and to 
this day they cannot tell, though they fancy he is alive." 

" And Harold," said Mrs. Eoss, " have you never had any 
news of him?*' 
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" I hardly know liow to answer you, ma'am," replied the 
old woman ; " but in my own mind I am sure I have seen 
him and spoken with him. My son says it was a dream, 
but I am sure it was truth. About six years ago, I was 
dusting my mistress's room up-stairs, ^nd I went to the 
window and Qaw a respectable-looking man on the terrace. 
He had his back to the house, and was leaning on one of 
the urns, as if he was ill or weary. 1 was startled to see 
a stranger there, and called out to know wtat he wanted. 
He turned slowly round and looked up at me, and I am 
sure he answered, ' I want nothing, thank you, Eachel* 
The sound of the voice, speaking my own name too, and 
the look in the eyes, in spite of the hollow cheeks and 
grey hair, made my heart stand stilL Then I gave a great 
cry, and said, * Oh, Master Harold ! is it indeed you V I 
flew down the stairs, out at the side door^ and round to th6 
terrace, but when I got ther^ he was gone. I called his 
name, I searched the woods till -nightfall; but I could 
not find him, and I never saw him again. When my son 
came home he laughed at me, and said I had fancied it 
all, but I am sure I saw the real, living Harold Eadstowe 
that day." 

While the old woman led Mrs. Rose »ound to the terrace, 
Bessie lingered with Major Eoss to look at the coat of arms 
carved over the hall-door. Major Ross understood heraldry, 
and had led Bessie to take an interest in the subject. 
Tokens of a warlike past were to be foimd in the arms of 
the Eadstowes, and the crest was a maUed hand bearing 
a short sword. This crest was repeated ox^^ ^ssA ^cs^^st 
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again in the great hall^ always surmotinted by the Inotto^ 
in quaint old spelling, "Toe y« Deth** ("To the Death"). 

The old woman showed them another way of retumiiig 
to the lodge, through a shrubbery almost choked i^ parts 
by the luxuriant overgrowth of neglected plants* She 
accompanied them part of the way, seeming loth to loise 
sight of them. 

" It is but seldom I see anybody/' she said, as Mrs. Boss 
at last took a kindly leave of her, "and these young faoes 
seem to do me good. Don't foiget old Bachel, my dears, if 
ever you come near Storrham again^" 

There was not much talking while they were still MriHiin 
the domain of the Badsiowes. Even Fred and Charlie 
were subdued and grave, and no one thought of mentioning 
luncheon till the boundary had been passed, and then 
Major Boss proposed that they should carry the basket 
over the next hill, out of sight of Storrham Woods, with 
all their sad associations. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



BEAUOHAMP TOWERS. 




|H£ happy days at Saltry were over at last, and 
Bessie was at home again, strong and active as 
ever. She had not forgotten to bring plenty of 
seiaweed for Mrs. Charlton^ and she carried it 
in, the morning after her return. 

" Many thanks, dear Bessie, for recollecting me in the 
midst of your enjoyments,'* said Mrs. Charlton, as her thin 
hands lifted the long ribbons of seaweed almost lovingly 
feom the basketi "I have been thinking of you, too; 
while you were away, and if you open that red ce^e on 
the table, you will see a little keepsake, wliich I have had 
made for yoiu*' 

Bessie opened the case, and a crimson flush rose to her 
very forehead as she caught sight of a delicate bracelet of 
hair, with a locket hanging to its clasp. 

" It is made of my own hair," continued Mrs. Charlton, 
"as you will see by the threads of silver in it ; but there 
are locks of my children's in the locket, and one pale- 
yellow ring from baby's head. Do you like my little 
keepsake, Bessie V* 
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Bessie's kisses weie her only thanks for some time, bat 
at last she found words to say thaf nothing conld have 
pleased her so much, or have been half so dear to her as 
this precions, precious bracelet, and she should love it as 
long as she lived. She could never forget how happy she 
had been in that dear room ; and oh ! would Mr& Charlton 
sometimes write to her?" Yes, she would, and Bessie, in 
return^ must write long letters, telling of everything she 
saw. 

AU was now ready for the grand move, and the time 
had arrived for the promised visit to Beauchamp Towers ; 
so, late one afternoon. Miss Beauchamp Sauviy called for 
(Jertrude and Bessie, and carried them off in the pony- 
chaise. About three miles on the other side of Coleham 
were the huge wrought-iron gates, with their many-twisted 
initials of B. S., and their lodges buried in flowering 
creepers. Two or three flaxen-haired children ran out to 
open the gates and receive a smile from Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry, as she drove through. The ground rose but 
slightly to the house, which was a large pile of building; 
originally occupying three sides of a square, and having 
now additional wings stretching east and west. The 
pony-chaise passed into the paved court and stopped at 
the foot of the clock-tower, whose lowest chamber formed 
the hall of entrance. The dressing-bell was ringing fU3 
Miss Beauchamp Sauvry showed the little girls their he^-^ 
room within her own, and bade them change their dresse3 
quickly, that they might go down with her. 

"I have several people staying with me," she said;. 
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*" some sick and some sorry ; but I expect people who are. 
"neither the one nor the other to make themselves useful, 
so mind you try and cheer the little Smiths as much as 
you can." 

"We will try," answered Bessie; "but they are much 
older than we are." 

" So they are, my child, but they are poor motherless 
things, and very helpless ; so pray do your best for them." 

It was quite a relief to Bessie, on entering the drawing* 
room filled with strangers, to catch sight of Fanny and 
Emmy Smith nestling together in the recess of a window. 
She and Gerty joined them at once, and were shyly but 
cordially welcomed, and they all sat near each other at 
dinner and all through the evening. Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry looked pleased as she wished then^ good-night; 
and told them they should go with her after breakfast the 
next morning to visit her school, and make arrangements 
for the feast which was to take place on the following 
Saturday. 

The four companions were waiting in the hall the next 
day, when Miss Beauchamp Sauvry summoned them to 
follow her to the orphanage, which occupied the eastern 
wing of the great house. More than twenty girls, of ages 
varying from two or three to sixteen, were assembled in 
an airy schoolroom : all who could hold a needle, working, 
and the very little ones listening to a simple story which 
the mistress read aloud. They all rose as Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry entered, and it was pleasant to see bright face9 
grow stiU brighter as she took her seat^ ftxA ^Jws^ ^jKsas^ 
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thronging round her, eager for a word or a look There 
was one pale, weakly little thing, who stood by quietly till 
she was lifted to the lady's knee, where she sat very still 
and perfectly contented, her eyes never moving firom that 
kind and genial face. Presently there was a circle formed, 
and one of the elder girls put a Bible into Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvr/s hand, for it was her delight to read and talk to 
them of Him who loved little children. She tried to lead 
each little hearer to do her duty for His sake and as in 
His sight; and as she spoke this morning, Grertrade and 
Bessie — ^perhaps, too, Fanny and Emmy Smith — ^felt their 
hearts stirred within them with thel onging desire to serve 
God better in their daily life and conversation. 

"I must go now," said the kind teacher, when her 
lesson was over* " I must go to my poor sick children^ 
you know.'* 

The pale child put up her face to be kissed, and then 

silently slipped to the floor, and the visitors departed. 

The way to the hospital for sick children was by an avenue 

of limes, ending at the garden-gate of an old-fashioned 

fannhouse, to which the hospital formed a wing. In the 

garden were yew-trees, cut into all sorts of fantastic shapes, 

hedges of box and lavender, and a store of gay and sweet- 

dmelling flowers. Behind the building lay pasture-lands 

stocked with cattle, whose lowing was the only sound that 

ibovld disturb the little invalids. 

HftjMripiJJMtoo^ Miss Beauchamp Sauvry's coming was hailed 

^^^r ^f^ ^^^ many a white face was turned towards 

^ y watch for her. Her manner was unspeakably 
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tender as she went round to each bedside. One little boy 
declared nobody could shake up his pillow so well as she 
did ; and a little girl put a thin arm round her neck, and 
whispered that she had tried to be patient and not ciy, 
because of a' promise made the day befora There were 
sact^d words to be spoken here also, and short prayers by 
the little beds; then a basket was produced with fresh 
fruit, books from the lending-library, and trifles to beguile 
the irksome hours of pain. 

When they left the hospital Miss Beauchamp Sauvry 
was obliged to return to her guests, but her young friends 
went to the western wing, to visit the old ladies in the 
home. Some of these were widows, some had never been 
married, but all had been lonely and friendless till Miss 
Beauchamp Sauvry took them into her house, where each 
was provided with a bedroom and parlour, besides the 
large drawing-room and dining-hall in which all could 
meet. There was a pleasant garden in front of the windows, 
and rustic seats were placed under some of the large trees, 
that the old ladies might, if they liked, take their knitting 
out into the open air. There were twelve of these ladies, 
and several among them were great friends of Bessie and 
Gerty, who loved to visit them and hear them talk of the 
old, old days of their youth. On this day the conversation 
was only interrupted by the bell summoning the young 
ones to their luncheon. 

In the afternoon there were plenty of amusements out 
of doors — archery or lawn-billiards on a shady lawn near 
the house, rambles in the shrubbetves* ot ^sst.^^^ *<i«^ ^^^i^S^s-, 
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and rides or drives in the pretty country beyond. Fo? 
those who preferred the house, there was the library, with 
its deep bay-windows shaded from the sun, where Bessie- 
liked to recline with some beloved book before her; at,' 
with eyes wandering from the emblazoned ceiling, with its 
hundred coats of arms, to the gardens and woods outside, 
to dream away an idle hour in trying to recal somei of the 
long-past generations who had lived and died at Beau^ 
champ Towers. 




CHAPTEE XXIII. 



THE STORY OF A BEACBLET. 




|BLE time slipped by, and Saturday was come, the 
day of Miss Beauchamp Sauvry's great school- 
feast. Many a little face peeped out anxiously 
in the early morning to ascertain the state' of 
the weather, and many a young heart rejoiced to see the 
sky without a cloud. The day kept the promise of its dawn,- 
and by three o'clock, all the children of Coleham school 
were seen approaching the house, with banners flying, to be 
joined as they drew near by the chUdren of the orphanage. 
What need to tell of the games that were played, the 
races that were run, the mountains of cake that were 
devoured, or the cans of tea that were emptied? What 
words could describe the merry dances to the sound of 
the village-band, or the delight when every child received 
a separate gift from the inexhaustible basket that stood 
beside Miss Beauchamp Sauvryl All have witnessed 
some such scene, and they can easily picture to them- 
selves this one. 
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At eight o'clock, after a second snj^ly of cake, the 
Coleham chSdien maiched away homewards^ smgiiig some 
of their echool choruses, which aounded sweetly across 
the paik in the quiet evening aiz. Ihe orphan girls still 
ling^ped in the garden, but they were tired of noi&y play, 
and gathered in groups to discuss the events of the day, 
while the little toddling things of three or fonr years old 
were carried off to bed. 

All agreed as to the success of the feast Bessie was 
pleased to hear the chOdren speaking of it as she joined 
one of the groups. 

« There's only one thing, miss," said a little giil ; **onfy 
just one thing that would make it better." 

"What is that ? ** asked Bessie, in surprisa 

"Why, miss, last year, when the Coleham children were 
gone. Miss Beauchamp Sauviy told us a stoiy. Do you 
think, miss, you could ask her to tell us one now ? " 

•* Ctome.with me," answered Bessie, " and I will see what 
she says about it" 

They went together across the lawn to a group of old 
cedars, whose heavy branches made a darkness on the 
grass below them. Here, resting fix)m the day's exertions 
and watching with a calm and happy smile the purple 
bars that stretched across the red sunset, sat Miss Beau- 
champ Sauvry. She turned as they came nearer, and 
saw Bessie with a train of children following her, full of 
eagerness and curiosity. 
MgM|||[^niat is it, Bessie?" said she. ''Do you want any- 
^^^T|fomme?" 
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"Yes," said Bessie, smiling, " I am come with a petition. 
They say that last year you told them a story, and we all 
beg you will tell us one now." 

"Tell you a story?" said Miss Beauchamp Sauvry, as 
the children clustered round her, some on the grass at her 
feet, some on the rustic bench on which she sat, and one 
loving little creature on her knee. " Tell you a story, 
you ask ? Well ! I muirt try, I suppose. What shall it be 
about ? Will nobody say ? Well, then, it shall be about 
a bracelet. Bessie thinks that must be a very good subject 
for a story, so I will begin : — 

"In the West of England there once was a castle 
standing almost on the simimit of a hUl, only, indeed, just 
so far below it as to be a little sheltered from winds and 
storms. The sides of the hill were clothed with trees, 
beneath which grew flowering shrubs, clusters of peri- 
winkle, taU plumes of fern, and tufts of hart's-tongue like 
knots of waving ribbon. A very steep road led up to 
the castle gate, straight from the plain below; but the 
pleasantest approach was by a path, winding round and 
round the hill, under green boughs all the way, and even 
passing the great door to lead up to a smooth bowling- 
green at the very summit, on a level with the chimneys 
of the castle. From this high ground there was a 
lovely view on all sides, bounded northwards by the 
blue Welsh hills beyond the Bristol Channel A park 
rich in old, old treeg, surrounded the hill, close to the 
foot of which lay a small village belonging to the lord 
of the castle. 
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^ As to the castle itself it was a huge pile of buildup 
with grev stone walls, hidden in some parts by a heayy 
drapery of ivy. Towards the south a tall doth-of-gold 
rose-tree had grown up to the very root while red and 
white roses mixed their heavy clusters on the chapel wall, 
and shaded the eastern window. Within the great oaken 
door there was a hall, very lofty and full of echoes, with 
armour and old banners hanging on the walls, and making 
strange gloomy sounds when the wind blew them about 
With the exception of one room, hung with a veiy dreary- 
looking tapestry, representing the Plagues of Egypt, and 
furnished with old carved chairs and tables, so heavy as 
almost to require a giant's strength to move them, the rest 
of the apartments were more like those of a fairy palace 
than of an old time-worn castla There were galleries 
hung with beautiful pictures, saloons with draperies of 
rose-coloured silk, with fair images of marble arranged 
between their many mirrors ; and chambers, blue and pink 
and sea-green, containing couches shaped like sea-sheUs 
and surrounded with a cloud of white muslin, looking 
really too beautiftd for mortals to sleep in. On the floors 
were carpets so soft that no foot-fall could be heard : in 
the windows stood gilded cages filled with bright birds, or 
baskets piled with rare flowers. In short, it is impossiUe 
to describe such a dwelling, and I can only say, as I said 
at first, that it was like a fairy palace. 

" Now you would like to know who were the people 

who lived in this wonderful castle. Grenerally, there were 

Jjuly four persons, besides a numerous train of servants, 
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and these four were Lord Delmar and his two daughters 
and their governess. The father was a grave man, who 
sat in his library and wrote letters, or hunted among books 
and papers to make himself acquainted, I suppose, with 
the aflFairs of the nation, and to prepare the speeches which 
he occasionally made in the House of Lords. He talked 
a little to his sons whenever they came home, but they 
were generally absent, one with his regiment and the other 
at sea ; and to his daughters he seldom had much to say, 
probably thinking they were not wise or learned enough 
to imderstand his remarks. They were, very good and 
gentle girls however, one ten, the other twelve years old ; 
and, like all else belonging to them, even their names 
were what you would call beautiful — ^Lady Blanche and 
Lady Constance Lisle. Now, almost all the year round, 
these girls were obliged to work very hard at their lessons, 
for Lord Dehnar expected them to become very clever, 
and they had no mother to watch over them and indulge 
them with a day of rest now and then. Ah! yes, my 
children, these girls, whom you perhaps thought must 
be so happy because they lived in a beautiful castle — 
these girls were. to be pitied after all, for their mother 
was dead. Only two years ago she had been taken 
away, and they had not ceased to miss her every day 
of their lives. 

" Once a year their governess went away for a month, 
and during that time Blanche and Constance were allowed 
to invite some of their cousins to stay with them, and to 
pass their time just as they pleased. The cousins al^^'^ 

I? 
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arrived the day before Blanche's birthday, that they might 
all keep it together. In the year of my story, the sim rose 
without a cloud on the birthday, and the cousins were 
assembled as usual, and had each presented some gift in 
honour of the occasion. Constance, too, had given her 
sister a present, and Lord Delmar alone had not produced 
anything. After breakfast^ however, he called Blanche 
into his library and shut the door. 

" ' Blanche,' he said, with a gravity that almost frightened 
her, * you are my eldest daughter, and you are no longer a 
little child. 1 have therefore caused to be prepared for 
you a present which you are of an age to value. It is a 
bracelet,' he continued, opening a box and taking out a 
bracelet of soft brown hair, with a glittering clasp. * It 
is made of your mother's hair, and fastened with the clasp 
she always wore round her neck. To you I am sure the 
gift will be invaluable, and I need not caution you to be 
very careful of it, otherwise I might warn you that the 
diamonds are of great price, and therefore should not be 
left about. Keep it all your life long.' 

" Blanche took the precious bracelet and put it on her 
wrist. She could not speak her thanks, but she kissed 
her father with tearful eyes, and then went to exhibit her 
treasure to Constance and the cousins. 

" In the afternoon, when Lord Delmar was gone for hia 
ride, the young people proposed to take their books and 
work to a wood of Spanish chestnuts that was on the edge 
of the park, and pass some hours in the green shade. The 
j)arty — eight in number, including all the cousins — ^were 
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soon equipped and tripping across the path, followed by 
a servant carrying books and baskets ; and, once in the 
wood, it was easy to find a pleasant resting-place on the 
short fine grass. I need not tell you that there was not 
much reading or working after all, though there was plenty 
of talking and laughing, and even singing. 

" ' How pleasant it would be if we could dance a little,* 
remarked one of the cousins, at length. *What a pity 
that we have no music' 

"*We will have some music, though,' replied Blanche, 
and going near the maid who had followed them to the 
wood and was now sewing under one of the trees, she 
bade her go and tell Paolo to bring his guitar. Paolo was 
an old Italian servant of Lord Delmar's, yery fond of the 
young ladies, and reSidy to do anything he could for their 
amusement. While the little party waited for him, they 
sang choruses and even played at hide-and-seek to while 
away the time ; and when he came and struck the chords 
of his guitar, they valsed in and out among the trees till 
the long shadows warned them it was time to go in and 
prepare for dinner. When they were half way across the 
park on their return. Lady Blanche suddenly exclaimed, 
with a shriek of dismay, 

" ' My bracelet ! I have lost my bracelet ! ' 

" They aU gathered round her, full of concern ; but there 
could be no doubt of the fact, the bracelet was gone. 

" ' I know you had it just before we began to dance,' said 
one of the cousins, 'for I saw you sUp it backwards and 
forwards over your hand.' 

P 2 
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"'Did I?' said poor Blanche. *It was a trick I had 
with my old bracelet, but I never lost that What shall I 
dor 

" *Let lis go back to the wood,' replied Constance ; * I 
dare say we shall find it.' 

" They returned, feeling the grass with their feet as they 
went along, and eagerly searching under the chestnuts, but 
aU in vain. After nearly an hour they went home, de- 
bating what was the next step they ought to take, and fall 
of dread at the thought of telling Lord Delmar of the loss. 
Paolo remained still searching for a while, and then he 
followed them, with no tidings of the bracelet. It was 
very strange ; the grass was quite short, there were no tufts 
in which the bracelet could have been hidden, and yet 
there was no sign of it far or near. No one could have 
passed in the short time that elapsed between their leaving 
the wood and discovering the misfoi-tune. Where, then, 
could the bracelet be ? 

"In order to answer this question, I must go back a 
little in point of time, and take you to a home very unlike 
the castle. About a quarter of a mile beyond the edge of 
Lord Delmar's park, was a small wooden hut of the very 
poorest description, standing in a green lane off the high 
road, so that a stranger's foot very seldom passed its door. 
A plot of potatoes lay beside it, but the plants were nearly 
choked with weeds, and the whole place looked desolate 
and neglected. At four o'clock in the morning of Lady 
Blanche Lisle's birthday, two little children who lived in 
miserable hut were roused by their mother from the 
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heap of straw that formed their bed and her Own. They 
sat up at her bidding, opening their sleepy blue eyes and 
wondering why the night was so short 

"'Come, Nelly, come, Annie!' said the mother, 'you 
must get up now, for mother's going out for the day, and 
it'll be hard work to get back by night.' 

"'Me too!' said Annie, in a sleepy voice. * Annie go 
too, mother,' and she held out her arms. 

" ' 'No, Annie,' replied the woman, ' I can't take you to- 
day. There, don't cry, chQd, for I don't seem as if I coiild 
bear it' 

"By this time Nelly was quite awake. She saw her 
mother was in trouble, and she remembered •having seen 
her cry the day before, after she had been to the village and 
fetched a letter. Nelly's father was a sailor ; could there 
be bad news of him 1 

" ' Hush, Annie,' whispered Nelly to her sister, as she 
polled the loose straws out of the little ones curly hair 
and tied on her frock ; ' hush, dear ! we'll have a fine 
play in the lane, and find some flowers against mother 
comes back in the evening.' 

" The mother scraped together a few sticks and made a 
little fire to boil her kettle ; then called the children, and 
bade them kneel at her knee and say their prayers. She 
was crying softly all the time, and when they had done, 
she took Annie on her lap and made Nelly stand close by 
while she gave them her directions. 

" ' Father's ill, dears,' she said, ' and I must go and see 
him. I've a long way to walk before I can ca^tda. •'sksfc 
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train, and I can't manage to take yon. Yon may play 
outside all day, if you like, and mind yon don't get into 
mischief. I shall be home by dark^ so be sure you are 
good children. Look here, Nelly ; there's this bit of a 
loaf and these cold potatoes for your dinner, and there's 
some odd crusts for your tea, only mind, you're not to try 
to make a fire — do you hear?' 

" Nelly promised that she would get into no mischief 
and the mother kissed them and departed, as soon as they 
had eaten their poor breakfast, and she had raked out 
every vestige of fire on the hearth. The children watched 
her down the lane with swelling hearts, and when she 
disappeared, it was as much as Nelly could do to pacify 
her sister. She called her attention to the daisies among 
the dewy grass, and showed her how to thread them on 
long rushes, and to stick them on thorns of the bushes 
that grew along the hedga Then they brought the shovel 
from the house and dug a garden, surrounding it with a 
deep border of stones. In short, they found employment 
for themselves till the clock of some neighbouring village 
struck out the hour of eleven, and then they voted it time 
to dine. After dinner they found it very warm, so they 
coiled themselves up under a bush and went to sleep. 
When they woke, the air was so much cooler that they 
thought a walk would be pleasant, so, hand-in-hand, they 
sallied down the lane, and were tempted by a gap in the 
hedge, never observed before, to enter a corn-field. They 
soon found a narrow pathway, leading they knew not 
whither. The tall ripe corn on either side was higher 
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than their heads. It was a glorious place ! The great 
heavy golden ears, shaded with brown, were ready for the 
sickle, but the reaper had not yet begun his toil ; only 
the wind rustling the ripe grain made the children pause 
again and again, to ask each other what the strange, whis- 
pering sound could mean. Far up above them in the 
cloudless blue, larks sang joyfully ; and at their feet the 
little field-mice ran into their holes, or a startled hare 
flitted past, or the whirr of a pheasant's wing made them 
start back in momentary fear. There were flowers, too, 
among the com, scarlet poppy, blue scabious, and starry 
milk-wort. Little Annie's pinafore was so full that she 
dropped flowers as she went, so Nelly proposed that they 
should go to the end of the path, and then sit down and 
make a garland. 

" As they drew near the edge of the field, they stopped 
in amazement at the sound of voices, and then Nelly crept 
forward, stiU screened from view by the com, to get sight 
of the persons who were speaking. Now the corn-field 
sloped down to the very border of that wood of Spanish 
chestnuts, in which Lady Blanche Lisle and her sister and 
cousins were amusing themselves, so the sight that met 
Nelly's eyes was one that astonished her very much in- 
deed. She beckoned to Annie to creep close to her, and 
they both crouched down behind some bushes where no 
one could see them, and watched the proceedings in the 
wood. I do not know whether poor little Nelly had ever 
heard of fairies, but I am sure she did not think the gay 
figures, with their silken garments, were the s^^xssa. ^kss^ ^\ 
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beings as herself and Annie. Presently they sat in a ring 
and sang. How wonderfully beautiful their singing seemed 
to the little cottage girls ! Nelly could not think why the 
sweet sound she loved to hear should make tears come into 
her eyes. Then came a fresh wonder^ a man brought an 
odd-looking thing which he struck with his hand, making 
a pleasant sound, and the beautiful creatures divided into 
pairs, and with arms lovingly round each other, flitted in 
and out among the trees, their hair waving and their silken 
giarments rustling as they moved. Nelly and Annie held 
their very breath that they might not lose a movement ot 
a sound. At last the man stopped his playing, and the 
beautiful creatures trooped away over the turf, and were 
soon out of hearing. 

" ' Oh, Annie,' said Nelly, when they they had been gone 
a few minutes, ' did you ever see such a sight as that ? 
How pretty it was T 

" But Annie was rather cramped with her position, and 
not inclined to talk. She had found out, too, that it would 
be very easy to scramble from the corn-field into the chest- 
nut wood, and she was resolved to try the experiment at 
once. Nelly was obliged to follow, and she could not help 
looking about heir with great interest, when she reached the 
very place where the beautiful creatures had so lately been 
dancing. 

" 'Wasn't it beautiful, Annie?' she said; and then, taking 

Annie's hands, she began trying to imitate the movements 

she had been watching. Less gracefully, but not less gaily, 

than Lady Blanche and her friends, the little cottage 
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children flitted in and out among the trees, till Nelly, in 
one of her merry turns, struck her foot against something 
hard, and stooped to see what it was. 

" * Annie, look here,* she exclaimed. ' 1 do declare this 
is one of the grand things that one of them had on her 
arm. How it shines ! And this part is all soft, like hair. 
I'll put it on, and make believe to be one of therriy and you 
make believe to be another;' and the little girl drew up 
her head and danced another round with her sister. Sud- 
denly they fancied they heard voices, and they flew over 
the bank to their former hiding-place, whence they wit- 
nessed the search for the bracelet, too much alarmed to 
come forward and confess they had found it Nelly felt; 
very tmeasy all the time, and had nearly screwed up 
sufficient courage to show herself, when the young ladies 
once more left the spot, slowly and sadly enough this time, 
instead of tripping gaily, as befora There remained only 
the tall man, with a great black beard and sharp black 
©yes, peering about in the wood, and his aspect seemed to 
Nelly so fierce and terrible, that she drew Annie still closer 
to her side, and sank down lower than ever behind the 
bushes. At last the man went away by the same path 
that the young ladies had taken, and when he was fairly 
gone, NeUyrose to her feet and began to give expression 
to her dismay. 

" ' Oh, Annie !' she cried, ' whatever shall we do ?' 
"She did not expect much help from Annie, who was 
but three years old, and could not speak plainly, while 
Nelly herself was six — quite a woman in coisiJ^^^kX^aRKi* 
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But the little one was ready with an opinion on this 
occasion, for she at once laid her fat fingers on the un- 
lucky bracelet, which was still on Nelly's arm, and said, 
' Give lady, go give lady/ 

" Nelly covered her with kisses, exclaiming, ' Quite right, 
Annie. Let us go and give it to the lady. I feel so fright- 
ened — ^they'll think I'm a little thief 1 -Oh ! I wish Td given 
it to them just now, when they were hera' 

"Annie did not understand all this, but she repeated 
the words which had pleased her sister — ' Gk) give lady, 
go give lady/ 

" ' Come then,* answered Nelly, *let us go at once. Do 
you think you can walk so far? I don't know the way, 
only we must keep in the path where the beautiful ladies 
went.' 

"Hand in hand they set forth, guided by the line of 
lighter green that marked the pathway across the park. 
It seemed a long, long way to poor little Annie, who was 
tired and hungry, and would sometimes sit down by the 
way and cry for her mother. Nelly consoled and en- 
couraged her as best she could, pointing out the deer 
feeding on the slopes far off, and the windows of the 
castle glittering like jewels in the light of the setting sun. 
The foot of the hill was reached in time, and they began 
mounting the winding path, which led them to a terrace in 
front of the castle. Glass doors were wide open, and 
within a chamber of wonderful beauty, seated on rose- 
coloured couches, and dressed in white garments, were the 
Ladies Lisle and their six cousins. Lady Blanche was in 
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tears, and the rest were trying to comfort her, but she only 
sobbed the louder for all their kind words and loving 
kisses. 

" Nelly's courage sank again at sight of the ladies. She 
was bewildered by the splendour of the room in which 
they sat, and half-frightened at the marble images standing 
in recesses along the wall. With round eyes of wonder 
she and Annie stood gazing, when the tall man with the 
black beard and sharp eyes entered the room and spoke 
to Lady Blanche. Before she had raised her head to 
answer, he caught sight of the two cottage-children on the 
terrace, and came forward to speak to them. Nelly trembled 
so much that she had not strength to run away as this 
terrible being approached. His voice, however, sounded 
kind and gentle as he said, * What want you here, littel 
shild? Who are you?' 

" For answer, Nelly held up the bracelet, which he seized 
with a cry of joy that drew Blanche to the terrace with all 
her young relations. She took the precious bracelet from 
Paolo and put it on her wrist with a smile of delight, and 
then turned to question Nelly, who looked up steadily with 
her honest blue eyes, and told her simple story from begin- 
ning to end. 

" ' I am very glad you have got the pretty thing again, 
lady,' she said, as she concluded. ' I was afraid at first ; 
but you wiU not call me a little thief. Come, Annie, we 
must go home, for mother will soon be coming back' 

" * Stop !' cried Lady Blanche, as the little sisters turned 
away; 'you must have some supper before yo\s^ ^-^ ^^s^^ 
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she took them herself into the hawBtkeepafs room and fed 
them, and gathered from XeOy all that the child oonld tell 
ot her mother's poverty and disties& 'SeSiy said her Mher 
was a sailor, and he had just arnved at Kistol, where he 
was veiy ilL Her mother did needlewoik when she conld 
get any to do, but sometimes thqr were yeiy hnngiy, and 
mother had no bread to give them. Mother was teaching 
her to read and sew, but Annie was too young to do any- 
thing. This was all that Xelly knew, but it interested 
Lady Blanche very much. 

*' ' I will come and see your mother to-morrow, Nelly, 
if papa will let me,' she said. ' Tell her I want very much 
to be a Mend to her honest little girU 

"When Lady Blanche was called away to her dinner 
she left Paolo to take care of the little girls, and after they 
had done their supper this terrible man with the black 
beard took Annie in his arms, and, guided by Nelly, carried 
her all the way to her mother's door, sometimes singing 
softly in a strange language, to soothe his tired little charge 
to sleep, and sometimes cheering Nelly in words that 
sounded oddly, but were unmistakably kind. They met 
the weary mother in the green lane near the hut. She 
had found her husband better than she expected, and 
reniovod to a higher berth in consequence of his steadiness 
and good conduct. Only mothers can tell how pleased she 
was with all that Paolo had to say of her little girl Nelly 
piX)ducod a can of soup which the housekeeper had bidden 
hor carry home for her mother, and Paolo left the hut, with 
kJml woixla, and promises of finding his way thither again. 
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" Better days had come for Nelly and her mother. Little 
Amiie was not to cry with hunger any more. Instead of 
the miserable wooden hovel, they lived in one of the lodges 
of the castle, and few were the days in which Nelly did 
not get a nod or a few words from Lady Blanche, as she 
ran to open the great gates, or conned her lessons in the 
school, where her diligence was increased by the hope that 
she might one day be clever enough to be ' own maid ' to 
Lady Blanche at the castle." 




CHAPTEE XXIV. 



FABEWELL TO THB BKD HOUSE. 




|LL things have an end, even pleasant visits ; and 
the day came when Gerty and her sister must 
bid farewell to Beauchamp Towers, probably for 
years; since, two days later, they were to leave 
the Bed House, and pass the time imtil their embarkation 
for Malta, at Marley HaU, far on the other side of South- 
ampton. Already Miss Beauchamp Sauvry had several 
times called for Mrs. Elvington, and taken her and her 
children to say farewell to different friends in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but the saddest farewells were yet to be spoken. 
The morning they left Beauchamp Towers, Gertrude and 
Bessie paid an early visit to the old ladies in the home. 
One produced a netting-case she had made for Bessie, 
another gave Gerty a purse of her own knitting ; and the 
little girls carried away with them a grateful and pleasant 
recollection of their old friends, as they had seen them 
last, in their pretty, shady parlour, with the scent of the 
mignonette floating in through the open window. 
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Another tearful face left Beauchamp Towers that same 
day — one of the girls brought up in Miss Beauchamp 
Sauvry's school, and afterwards taught to be a servant 
under that lady's own maid. All the neighbourhood were 
glad to get servants thus prepared for their duties, and 
there were always several under instruction in the great 
house, after leaving the orphanage. Mrs. Elvington had 
selected one of these as an 'attendant for her little girls ; 
but poor Mary Cole was almost heart-broken when the 
parting moment came, and needed a cheering word from 
Miss Beauchamp Sauvry before she could check her sobs, 
or look hopefully to the future. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Elvington and her children went 
to take leave of their friends at Coleham. There was the 
good old rector, who had held them each and all in his 
arms at the font, and who had an especial tenderness for 
all whom he called the lambs of his flock. There was the 
rector's sister, older than himself, with her snow-white hair 
combed smoothly above a face that expressed the gentle- 
ness and kindliness of her nature. There were the Nichol- 
sons, whom they had always liked. Nay, there was Mr. 
Butler, for whom Charlie had never felt any great affection, 
yet, now that it came to a parting, the boy was amazed to 
find how sorry he felt. 

There were many, too, among the poor who had kind 
words to say, and the remarks of one old woman tended 
to raise Charlie's spirits again, after his interview with 
Mr. Butler. She was the mother of a very intelligent 
young man, to whom the Elvingtons had often lent booka*^ 
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which he was in the habit of reading aloud to her in the 
evening after his day's work. 

"Well, so you be really going?" she said, when Mrs. 
Elvington bade her good-bye. " My son told me you were 
going to France, or America, or some of those parts. Do 
ye go by land or by water, ma'am ?" 

" We go in a large steam-ship," was the reply ; "we are 
going to Malta." 

" And that's by water, is it ? Now do'ee, ma'am, take 
my advice, and go by land. Them ships are so dangerous ; 
and think of all these young ones !" 

" But England is an island, and so is Malta," said Grerty. 
" We can't go by land," 

" Ah ! my dear, you young ones be very clever, and I'm 
an ignorant old woman ; but I say it again — ^if I was your 
mamma I'd go by land." 

They could not help laughing, but the old woman took 
it all in good part, and bade them God-speed whichever 
way they went ; " but," she continued, as she closed the 
garden-gate after them, " do'ee be wise, ma'am, and keep 
to the dry land." 

Late in the evening, the Elvingtons, with Major Eoss 
and the Charltons, walked across the common to old 
Showers's cottage. The old man and his wife were still 
well and strong, and all belonging to them seemed in a 
most flourishing state. Cadmore — Serjeant no longer — 
was in one of the large early apple-trees, gathering the 
ripe fruit, and throwing it to Jessy and the other children, 
who stood with pinafores outspread, looking up with happy. 
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healthy faces, and laughing so merrily that the visitors 
approached them unheeded. No sooner, however, did 
Bessie touch Jessy's shoulder, than the latter, emptying 
her pinafore into the basket already half fall of rosy fimit, 
came forward, blushing with shy pleasure, to greet all the 
party. Old Nancy, too, presently came forth from the 
cottage, eager to exhibit the baby, now almost too heavy 
for her weak arms, though Mrs. Cadmore in vain offered 
to relieve her of his weight. It was a happy family, and . 
the Elvingtons were very imwilling to say the last words ; 
but at length Mrs. Elvington found it was time to go, and 
offered the old man her hand. He took it between his, 
and his voice trembled as he bade God bless her and her 
children. 

"Good-bye, Jessy," said Bessie, as cheeafully as she 
could. " I have given the beautiful geranium you brought 
me in the spring, to Mrs. Charlton. You cannot think 
how much she admired it, and how pleased she was to 
have it." 

Jessy stood long, at the garden-gate, watching the party 
as they walked, far more steadily and gravely than was 
their wont, homewards across the common. Old Showers 
presently joined her. 

"I stood here once watching grandmother lead you 
away, little one," he said, patting her head. "My old 
heart was heavy enough then, God* knows ; but you came 
back, Jessy, and joy came with you. We must always 
hope, little one, we must hope on to the end." 

Meanwhile, all the party crossing the (wwjCkXSiKjpsi. "^5^ 
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silent, till Charlie exclaimed, in a doleful tone, "Well! 
it's of no use to be down-hearted. *Care killed a cat/ 
they say." 

" And I wonder what killed the kitten,** rejoined Fred 
Charlton, mischievously. 

" Shame, shame, Fred ! " shouted a chorus of voices, as 
Charlie grew crimson at the allusion; but Gerty wisely 
began talking on a less dangerous topic, and presently the 
conversation became general 

" I dare say youll all be merry again by this time to 
morrow," said Fred ; " but we shall be dismal enough here, 
without you. What sort of a place is it that you are 
going to?" 

" Oh ! you would like Marley Hall very much," said 
Bessie. " It is a very old house, with all sorts of queer 
nooks and comers in it. When you go in, you find your- 
self in a large hall, with a roof of great oaken beams, like 
a church, and at one end there is a music-gallery with an 
organ in it. We have not been there for a long time, and 
I shall like to see the place again." 

'*Do you recollect the Christmas party we had there 
once, when you were very little?" said Gerty. "There 
were fiddlers up in the music gallery, and we danced in 
the great haJl. My aunt was alive then, but now thert 
are only my uncle and my two cousins at Marley. M; 
eldest cousin is a great boy of sixteen, more like Harry 
than Charlie, for he 'is fond of books. He likes music 
too, and plays very well on the organ. My other cousin 
ia quite a little boy, younger than Tomtit." 
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" We had such a fright one day," said Charlie, " when 
little cousin Alfred was about two years old. You must 
know there are some ruins in the park. In front of the 
house there's a lawn, then a lake, and beyond the lake 
the ruins of an Abbey. Part of the refectory, where the 
old monks used to dine, is quite perfect still, roof and all ; 
but the rest is only ivied walls scattered about, or heaps 
of fallen stones overgrown with plants and grass. We 
used to play hide-and-seek there, and scramble about 
famously. It was great fun. One day we were there, 
all of us and my two cousins, and we were playing at 
a siege. There was a dungeon under a sort of broken 
tower, and we put our war prisoners, Alfred and Tomtit, 
in there, while Harry and I manned the walls, and my 
other cousin, Herbert, led •the assault. Just as the be- 
sieging army came on, and Harry and I shouted out that 
we defied them, the wall began to totter under our feet. 
We jumped off down to the grass, but down fell the wall, 
covering up the entrance of the dungeon where the little 
ones were. We all set to work to move the fallen stones 
and bricks. Tomtit and Alfred squeaking all the wMie like 
rats in a trap, and we soon got them out, not a bit hurt, 
except that Tomtit had a lump on his forehead as big as 
a pea." 

" What did your uncle say ? " inquired Fred. 

" I can't say he was particularly pleased to see his ruin 
stiQ further decayed," said Charlie, smiling ; '* and we w 
never allowed to climb about there any more. The wi 
of it was, poor Herbert got iuto a act^^, ^\SL^V^\ia^ 
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played out of good nature to us. Mamma begged him oflf 
after a little while, though." 

In such talk the young people wiled away the time till 
they separated for the night — the last night the Elvingtons 
were to pass in the dear old Eed Housa 

The actual day of departure dawned, and it was almost 
a relief to know the leave-taking would soon be over. All 
the Elvingtons went early to Mr. Boss's, and were ad- 
mitted one by one to see Mrs. Charlton, who was just then 
weaker than usual Bessie clung fondly to her friend, but 
was soothed by Mrs. Charlton's loving caresses and calm, 
kind words, till she was able to look up and smile. So 
they parted, true and fast friends in spite of their difference 
of years. 

About noon arrived Miss Beauchamp Sauvry, to convey 
the whole family to the station in her large barouche, poor 
Mary Cole having gone first with the luggage. Charlie 
and Bessie had walked round the field, orchard, and garden; 
had taken a last look at the rockwork, now gay with many 
flowers ; and had even, if truth must be told, kissed the 
pony and the cow. There was nothing for it now, but to 
jump into the carriage and leave the Eed House with the 
best grace they could, and if a few tears were shed, they 
were such as might well be pardoned. 

The station was soon reached, and there stood Major 

Boss with Fred beside him, eager to be of use. There was 

only time for hasty farewells, for the train came shrieking 

up^ and two minutes later Bessie was looking back at 

, Mi89 Beauchamp Sauvry, making ofifectionate signs from 
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the platform. It was all too hurried for much grief, but 
every one was disposed to be silent during the early part 
of the journey. The first circumstance that restored ani- 
mation to the party, was the discovery of a mysterious 
parcel, under one of the seats, addressed to Mrs. Elvington. 
On being opened, it was found to contain a present for each 
and all, chosen with due regard to "their several tastes and 
ages, by the kind Miss Beauchamp Sauvry, whose name, 
seldom pronounced by any person without feelings of 
gratitude and love, was declared by Charlie, on this occa- 
sion, to be worthy of being written in letters of gold. 

And here ends. our chronicle of the Elvingtons. They 
have left the Eed House, and we lose sight of them, flying 
along at railroad speed to new scenes and new friends, but 
carrying with them very tender thoughts of the happy 
home that had sheltered their childhood. 



THE END. 
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The Critic. 

The Wisdom of Solomon ; 

From the Book of Proverbs. With a Photographic Frontispiece, 
representing the Queen of Sheba's visit to ^lomon. Small 4to, 
price 14s. cloth elegant; 18s. calf; 21s. morocco antique. 

The Bridal Souvenir; 

Containing the Choicest Thoughts of the Best Authors, in Prose and 
Verse. New Edition, with a Portrait of the Princess Royal. Ele- 
gantly bound in white and gold, price 21s. 

"A splendid specimen of deooratiTe art, and well suited for a bridal gift.**— XtVera/^ 
Gazette, 

The Birth-Day Souvenir ; ; 

A Book of Thoughts on Life and Immortalil^, fi:om Eminent Writers 
Small 4to. price 12s: 6 J. nhmdnafeKl clotibi; 18s. morocco antique. 

Light for the Path of Life ; 

From the Holy Scriptures. Small 4t0f price 12s. cloth elegant; 
15s. calf gilt edges; 18s. morocco antique. 

NEW BOOK OF EMBLEMS. 

Square Svo. price 21s. cloth elegant ; 27s., calf extra, 3ls. 6</., morocco 
antique; beautifully printed by Whittingham, in Old English type, 
with the initial letters and borders in red. 

Spiritual &onct\t» ; 

Extracted from the Writings of the Fathers, the old English Poets, 
etc., with One -Hundred- entirely New Designs, forming Symbolical 
JJiustrations to the passages, by W. Harry Bogbrs. 
A book of deep thonght and \)eautttu\,7«»^ cpuaMiV., M^:^&^^R ^otvr— i(rt JoumaL 



NEW WORKS PUBUSHED BY CRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



NEW WORKS. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF ' MARY POWELL,' ETC 

The Interrupted Wedding; 

A HaDgarian Tale. With Frontispiece, hy Hsmr .Wabbem. Post 
SrO; price 6«. cloth. 

NEW BOYS* BOOK BY MRS. HENRY WOOD* 

WiUiam Allair; 

Or, Bnnning away to Sea, by the author of ^ East Lynne, " The Chan- 
niDffs," etc. Frontispiece by F. Gilbbbt. Fcap. Svo., price 2«. ed, 
cloSi, 3s, gilt edges. 

LADYLUSHINGTON. 

The Happy Home; 

Or the Children at the BedHonse, by Ladt Lushingtoh. niustrated 
by G. J. FiNWELL. Super royal IGmo., price 3f. 6d. cloth, As, 6d. 
colonr^^ gilt edges. 

ELWES' NEW BOOK FOR BOYS- 

Luke Ashleigh; 

Or, School life in Holland, by Alfbkp Elwbs, author of ** Guy 
Eiyers," " Paul Blake," etc Illustrated by G. DuMaubibb* Fcap. 
8yo., price 5s. cloth, 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

MRS. DAVENPORT. 

Our Birth Days; 

And how to improye them, by Mrs. RDaybbpobt, author of * Fickle 
Flora," etc. Frontispiece by D. H. Fbioton. Fcap. 8yo., price 
28. 6d. doth, 3tf. gilt edges. 

REV.H.P.DUNSTER. 

Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 

By the Bey. H. P. Duksteb, M.A., with illustrations by, Johk k ^ 
Fbanklik. Fcap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 5s. 6<Z. ^i\. ^^^'ki^, ' \^ 



NEW AND INTERESTINC WORKS 



THE AUTHOR OF'TUPPY* 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

By the author of " Tappj," '* Triumphs of Steam,** &c^ with Twelve 
lUustratioiis, hj Habbison Weir. Super Royal 16mo., price 28. 6d. 
cloth, 48. 6d coloured, cloth, elegant gilt edges. 



/ 



CH. BENNETT. 

Nursery Nonsense; 

Or RhTmes without Reason^ bjr D'Akct W. Thompson, with sixty 
Illustrations, by C. H. Benkett. Imperial 16mo., price 2«. 6dL cloth; 
or 4«. 6d. coloured, cloth Megant, gilt edges. 

Little by Little. 

A series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Reading Music, by ihe 
author of ^ Conversations on Harmony." Oblong 8vo., price 3«. ed. 
cloth. 

> 

Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fought, why Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams, author of ** Neptune's 
Heroes; or, the Sea-kings of England." Frontispiece by Robert 
Dudley. Post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. extra cloth. 
** Of the care and honesty of the anther's lebonrs, the hook gires ahnndant proof.*'— 
Athenceum. 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the Britisli 
Army during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece from a Painting in the Victoria Cross 
Gallery. Fcp. 8vo. price Ss, cloth; 3«. 6d. gilt edges. 

Our Sailors; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 

Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. price 3*. cloth; 

3«. 6d gilt edges. 
** These volnmes abundantly prove that both onr oflScersand men in the Army and Xavy, 
have been found as ready as ever to dar^' and to do as vas dared and done of yore, when 
led by a Nelson or a Wellington." 

A Hand-Book of the History of the United States. 

Including the Colonial Period; War of Independence; Constitution 
of the States; Slavery and other Causes leading to the present War. 
Bjr Hugo Beid, late Principal of Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Fcap. 8vo. price 2s. ^d. dotK 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and lUastrated by Thomas Hood. Quarto, price 2s, 6d, 
coloarcd plates. 
** Full of fan and of good innocent hnmour. Thelllastratlons are excellent."— 2^£ Critie. 

Scenes and Stories of the Iihine. 

By M. BExnAM Edwards, author of ** Holidays among the Moun- 
tains/* etc. With Illustrations by F. W. Ketl. Super Royal 16mo. 
price 3«. 6rf. cloth ; 48. Qd. coloured, gilt edges. 
** Full of amusing incidents, good stories, and sprightly pictures."— 37ie JHal. 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Betham Edwards. Blus- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Super royal 16mo.; price 3». 6(f. cloth; 4*. 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illustrations by C. H. 
Bennett. Quarto, price 2s. 6</. coloured plates. 
** Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery."— !%« Ciitie, 

Play-Koom Stories; 

Or, How to make Peace. By Georgiana M. Craik. With Illus- 
trations by C. Green. Super Koyal 16mo. price Ss. 6 A cloth; 4*. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

"This Book will come with 'peace* npqn its wings Into many a crowded p1a}TOom." 
'—Art JoumaL 

Fickle Flora, 

and her Sea Side Friends. By Emma Davenport, author of "Live 
Toys," etc. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Super Royal 1 6mo. 
price 3«. 6(f. cloth; 4s. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Live Toys; 

Or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. By, Emma Daven- 
port. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Super Boyal l^mo. 
price 25. 6d cloth ; 3». 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 
** One of the hest kind of books for yonthful reading."— (Guardian. 

The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact. By Ladt Thomas. With Illus- 
trations by H. Weir. Imperial 16mo, price 2s, 6d. cloth; 35. ed, 
coloured, gilt edges. 



NEW AND INTERCmiie WOBKS 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 

The Story of King Arthur, 

and his Knights of the Bound Table. With Six Beaotifol IIlnstEa- 
tions, hj G. H. Thojlab. Post 8to. price 7s. cloth; 9s. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

"Hewtiljr glad are we to welcome the i^lorkms old tele in its pceaent shape."— fi^emOe- 
mtm't Mmffaxime. 



ALFRED ELWES' BOOKS FOR BOYS. | 

With Slnstrations, Fcap. Sva price 5s. each doth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Guy Rivers ; 

Or, a Boj's Struggles in the Great World. Illustrations by H. | 

AXELAT. I 

'* Mr. Ehres sustains his reimtaiion. The moral tone is exceUentj'and hoys will derire | 
from it hoth pleasore and VToAt.**~Atkemeeum, 

Ralph Seabrooke; j 

Or, The Adyentores of a Young Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. ; 
Illustrated by Dudlbt. 

Frank and Andrea; 

Or Forest life hi the Ishind of Sardinia. Illustrated by Dcdlbt. j 

" Tlie descriptions of Sardinian life and soeneiy are admirable."— J<&en<ettm. i 

Paul Blake ; ' 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Ck>rsica and Monte 
Cristo. Illustrated by H. Anelat. ' 

< " This spirited and engaging story will lead our young firiends to a rerj intimate 

; acquaintance with the islandof Corsica."— Jr« JowmaL 



CAPTAIN MARRYATS DAUGHTER. 

Harry at School ; \ 

By £mil;a Mabbtat. With Illustrations by Absolon. Super ! 

Boyal 16mo. price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured,'gilt edges. \ 

" Really good, and fitted to delight Uttle hoys."— iG^toft>r. j 

Long Evenings; i 

Or, stories for My Little Friends, by Emilia Mabbtat. Ulustratedby 1 
Absolon. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt 



''Let Pspu and Mammas, making choice of Christmas Gift Books, ask for this." — 



j PUBUSHEO BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 7 

j THOMAS H60D'S DAUGHTER. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of StoriefandVeraes. Bj Fravcbs Fbesliho Bbodbsip. inostnted 
by her brother, Thomas Hood. Price 3s, 6</.cloth; 4ff. 6^ edloiired, 

gilt edges. 



** Some of the most charming UtUe farrenUons that erer adorned the d apailmu it af 
llientcaeJ'^iaustraUd Tints. 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Tales. By Fravcbs Fbbeliko Bbodkrip, daughter of the 
late Thomas Hood. With Illustratioiu by her Brothbk. Snper- 
Boyal l6ino. price 3s. 6 J. cloth; 4s. 6(L coloured, gilt edges. j 

"A remarkable book, by the brotlier and sister of a fiunily in which genios and fan are < 
inherited."— &ituniay Review, 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

By Fbahces Fhbbliiio Brodeeip. Illustrated by her Brother. 
Super Boyal 16mo. price 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The Fables contain the tuH^iieft mingling of ftin, Cane7» h umour, and Instmetkn.''— 
Art Journal. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Blustrated by 
H. Weir. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3f. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The dedication of these firretty tales, prore by whom they are written; fhey are Inde- 
libly stamped with that nattu«l and fcracefUl method of amn^g while instmeting, which 
only persons of genius po s s e ss/'— ilr? Joumai, 



WILLIAM DALTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Ulostrations; Fcap. 8vo. price 5s, each cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Stoi^ of a Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. Illustrated by Weik. 

''Clerer.ezdtfaig and foil of troe descriptions of the creatures and sights in that 
noble island."— J^miry OaxetU. 

The White Elq>hant; 

Or the Hunters of Ara, and the King of the Golden Foot. Illustrated 
by Weib. 
" FuU of dash, nerre and spirit, and withal freAnem,**— Literary Gazette. 



The War Tiger; 



. Or, The Adrentures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. Illustrated by H. S. Mblyillb. 
" A tale of liTely adTenture, Tigoroosly told, and cmbodyfaig nuKlh cnartaos^VBSnctsiaA&sscLr 
luuetmietl Newt. 



NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



LANDCLLS' INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illostratcd Guide to the nseful employment of Lei^re 
Hours. By E. Landells. With Two Hundred Cuta. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price 2«. 6rf., cloth. 
** A new and Taluable form <^ endless Mtnvtaement"—Ncneonfinimi$L 
*' We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and amuaed.**— fconoMMf . 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Recreation. By E. and A. Landells. Third Edition. 
With 200 Illustrations. Royal 16mo. price 2$, 6d. cloth. 
** A perfect magazine of Information."— ///ttf/ivretf Newt of the World, 

Home Pastime; 

Or, Tlie Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instmctions. By 
K Landells. New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d. complete, with 
the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 
\* By this novel and ingenious "Pastime," Twelve beautiful Models can 

be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to the Plain and Simple 

Instructions in the Book. 

"As a delightful exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of paasing a winter's 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker.''— JUustnOed Nevi. 
** Should be in every house blessed with the presence of children.'*~7*A0 Field, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By E. Landells. 
Price 28. in a neat Envelope. 

** A most excellent mode of educating both eye and hand in the knowledge of form."— 
English Churchman. 
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THE LATE 1 HOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land ; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Grencration,- in Prose and Yerse. By 
Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Super 
royal 16mo; price 3«. 6r/. cloth; 4«. 6(/. coloured gilt edges. 

** These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recommend all grown 
up people should study • Fairy IavO! —Blackwood: " 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late ThojiasHood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son, Third 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2a. 6<f., coloured. 

" The TlJuatntiona are intensely bumoarous.'*— 7Atf Critic. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " TRIUMPHS OF STEAM/' ETC. 

Meadow Lea; 

Or, tlie Gipsy Children; a Storj founded on fact. By the Author of 
** The Triumphs of Steam," ** Our Eastern Empire,'* etc. With Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbeut. Ecap. 8vo. price 4«. 6d, cloth; 5«. gilu edges. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories fro.n the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permission to Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Royal l6mo, price 3«. 6c/. 
cloth ; 4«. 6c/., coloured, gilt edges. 
*' A most delicioiu Tolume of examples."— i</'/ Journal. 

Our Eastern Empire; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second ^ition, with 
Continuation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. With Four 
Illustrations. Royal l6mo. cloth 3«. 6c/.; 4«. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 
** These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progress of our Empire In 
the Ea^t. The tales are told with admirable clearness."— il/Aen«um. 

Might not Eight; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illus- 
trated by J. Gilbert. Royal l6mo. price 35. 6c/. cloth; 4^. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 
" With the fortunes of Columbus, Cortes, and Pisarro, for the staple of these stories, the 
writer has succeeded in producing a verjr interesting rolume "—lUustnUed Netos, 

Tuppy; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. By the Author of " The Triumphs 

of Steam," etc., etc. Illustrated by Harkison Weir. Super Royal 

16mo. price 2s. 6c/. cloth; 3^. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist.** 
— Art Journal. 

1. The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

in Rhymes and Pictures. By William Newman. 12 Illustrations. 
Price 6(2. plain, Is, coloured. 25. 6c/. on linen, and bound in cloth. 
Uniform in size and price, 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 

4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign. 

\* Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in Two Volumes. Gla^fc.^ 
price 2s. each, plain ; 3s. 6c/. coloured. 
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10 NEW AND INTERESTINQ WORKS 

Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. B/ Mrs. L £. ATXiiEit. 
With ninstratioiis by J. Jacksov. Super Bojal 16mo. price Ss. 6d. 
cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** English chfldren will be delighted with the history of the Gnham" Family, and he 
enabled to form pleasant and trathfhl conoeptioDa of the ' Distant Homes' inhabited bjr 
their kindred.*'>-^<AeiNnoii. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport AoAMft. niastrated 
by Morgan. Fcap. 8yo; price 5«. cloth; 5«.6dl gilt edges. 

"We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to huterpret to her 
children the noble lives of her greatest men."— ^Menenun. 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown npon the WalL By Henbt Bubsill. First and Second 
Series each containing Eighteen Original I^esigns. 4to price 2s. each 
plain ; 2s, 6d. coloured 
'* Uncoomionly clerer— some wonderflil eflfects are produced.**— 7%tf Preu, 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret; 

Or How to Make Homo Happy. 24th Thousand. 18mo. price 6d. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work^ or, How she can Help the Sick. 

14th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; 

Or, the Mother's Assistant in cases of Bums, Scalds, Cuts, &c. 7th 
Thousand. 

Pay To-day, Trust To-morrow; 

A Story illustrative of the Evils of the Tally System. 5th Thousand. 

Nursery Work; 

Or Hannah Baker's First Place. 4th Thousand. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes; 

With a Few Words on Prayer, and Select Scripture Passages. Fcap. 
8vo. price 4c?. limp cloth. 

'•* These little works are admirably adapted for circulation among the woricing 
clMsses. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN« 11 

W* H* C. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With niostrations. Fcap. 8yo. price Ss. each, cloth; 5«. 6d, gilt edges. 

True Blue; 

Or, the Life and Adventares ot a British Seaman of the Old School. 
" There is* al)Out all Mr. Kiiigstou's tales a spirit of hopeftilness, honesty, «nd cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interesting readhig."— 
Era. 

Will Weatherhelm ; 

Or, the Tarn of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 

*' We tried the story on an audience of boys, who one and all declared it to be capital." 
— Jtkerugum, 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

*' Most admirably does this book unite a capital narrative, with the conununication of 
valuable information respecting B,nBsiaL.'*—Nonc<mfomu»t. 

Salt Water ; 

Or Neil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. With Eight Illustrations. 

" With the exception of Capt Marryat, we know of no English author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure."— i//ti«/rafed News. 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief; 

With Blustrations hy Carl Schholze. 

** A capital book ; the story being one of much interest, and presenting a good account 
of the history and institutions, the customs and manners, of the country."— Xtterory Gcuette, 

Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. By the Author of " Peter the Whaler," 
etc. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Second Edition. 
" No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be put into the hands of youth ; and 
to boys especially, * Mark Seaworth * will be a treasure of delight."— -4r< Journal. 

Peter the Whaler; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition. 
Illustrations by E. Duncan. 

"A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could m)t be found. The tone of 
the book is manly, healthful, and yigoTQus."— Weekly News. 

"A book which the old may, but which the young must, read when tUe.^ \sas^ ^-wsn^ 
begun it.*' — Athenceum, 



12 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Old Nurse's Book of Rhjnnes, Jingles, and Ditties. I 

niostrated by C. H. Bennett. With Ninety Engravings. Fcap. 4to. ' 
price 3s. 6d!. cloth, plain, or 6«. coloured. j 



** The iUastrations are all so replete with fiin and imagination, that we scarcely know ' 
Who will be roost pleased with the Dodk, the good-natured grandfather who gires it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, fin: a Cluristmas-Box."— Ao/e« and Queries, 



Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzlewell, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece by U. K. 
Browne (Riiz). 16mo, 2s, 6dL cloUi. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By l^liss Milner. With Frontispiece 
by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo. price Ss. 6dL cloth; 4s, 6d. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

** A beantifiil narratiTe. showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and evil tempers 
m£bdaed"—Brituh Mothei't JoMmal, 



The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by H. Weir. 2s, 6rf. cloth; 35. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** Most amusingly and wittily told."— ilom*!^ Herald. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "CAT AND DOG,»' ETC. 

Historical Acting Charades ; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
price 3». Bd. cloth ; 4s, gilt edges. 
"A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical yalue.^—Hhutrated Kcteg, 



The Story of Jack and the Giants: 

With thirty-five Illustrations by Richard Dotle. Beautifully printed. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to. price 2s, Sd, cloth; 3s, 6d. 
coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

**In Doyle's drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure the book a 
plA^ amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginations of children." 
—J/kutra/ed Times, 



PUBUSHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 
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Granny's Wonderful Chair; 



And its Tales of Fairy Times. B7 Fbancbs Biiowmb. Iliastrations 
by HxssY Mbadows. 3«. Gd, cloth, 4s, 6d coloured* 

**One of the happiest blendlngs of marvel and morale ve have erer seen."— Li/ffrar^r 
OateUe. 



The Early Dawn ; 



Or, Stories to Think about Blustrated hy IL Wbir, etc. Small 
4ta; price 2«. 6d» cloth; 3s. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

"The matter is both wholesome and instnictire, and most fascinate as well as .benefit 
the y(mag.*'^lUerarmmt 

Angelo; 

Or, the Fine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldikb E. Jewsburt, 
author of ** The Adopted Child,'' etc With niustrations by John 
Absou>n. Small 4to; price 2«. 6cf. cloth; 35. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** As pretty a cbUd's story as one might look for on a winter's CiAy.**—ExamiMer. 



Tales of Magic and Meaning. 



Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill, Author of "The 
Careless Chicken," etc. Small 4to.; price 3». 6(f. cloth; 4s. 6d, 
coloured. 

" Cleverly written, abonnding in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pnre a moral, that 
we mtust pronounce him a very fortnnate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic,* 
as a wludfiiU from * The Christmas Trfie*.**—Atherueum. 



Faggots for the Fire Side; 



Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Peter Fablbt. With Twelye 
Tinted niustrations. New Edition. Foolscap Svo.; Ss. Qd., cloth; 
is, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
Bnsdish language is spolien and read. He has a happy method of conveying information, 
while seeming to address himself to the imagination/*— 7%« Critic. 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mi-s. M'Douoall. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. Ss, 6</. cloth. 

All is new, interestbig, and admirably told.**— C/imtcA and State Gazette. 



\ 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

XJwSwm in siu wUh " Tho Struwwelpeter." 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2«. 6c/., in fancy boanls, 
or mounted on cloth. Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Baron Krakeusides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise ; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Flates, Price 2s, 6d, fancy boards-, or 3*. 6</. mounted on cloth. 
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The Discontented Childreij; 

And How tiifiy were Pored. B^jr.HiRT find EluSjlbeth Kirbt. 
Illustrated by H. K. Browne (Pmz.). Second edition, price 2«. 6d, 
cloth; 3«. 6<2. coloured, gilt edgok | 

** We know no better method of banishing 'discontent * from school-room and nursery i 
than by introducing this wise and deyer stoiy to their inmate«.**--^ar< Journal.. 

The Talking Bird; ! 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
£. KiBBT. With Illustrations by H. K. Bbownb (Phiz). Small 4to. | 
Price 2s. 6d. doth; Ss. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. > 

*' The story is ingeniously told, and the moral clearly Bhoim.**—Athen€eum. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall By M. and £. Eibbt; Illnstrated by j 
Absolon. Price 2<; 6J. doth; 3s. Bd, coloored, gilt edges. ' 

*' It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might hare written on th& same theme.^— 
TheFreu, 
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The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illiistrated and magnificently Illuminated by The 
Son or ▲ Genius. Price 2«. infancy cover. 
** Magniflffent in saggestion, and most comical in expreasion 1 "—Athenaum, 

A Peep at the Pixies; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bbay. Author of " Life of 
Stotbard," "Trelawny," etc., etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo^ price 3s, 6dL cloth; 4a. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

** A peep at the actoal Pixies of Devonshire, faithAilly described by Mrs. Braj, ia a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her alTection for her subject, lier exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in nury lore, have given a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to Imow the origfa of aoch tales and legends.**->iff^ Journal, 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Ghillery of Ddights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With seyeral Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prodt, II. Weir, etc. New Edition, lioyal 4to., 
price 3«. 6cf., bound in anew and Elegant Cover; 7«. 6(/. coloured; 
10«. 6d, mounted on cloth and coloured. 



Ocean and her Rulers; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over tlie Sea; 

and comprising a brief History of Navigation. Bjr Alfred Elwks. 

With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5«. cloth; 5«. 6d, gilt edges. 
*' The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information ; and we cordially 
recommend it as a vuetul auxiliary in the scluiol-room, and entertaining companion in ttie 
library." — Morning Po$t. 

Berries and Blossoms. 

A Verse Book for Children. By T, Westwood. With Title and 
Frontispiece printed in Colours. Imperial i6mo, price 3«. CJ. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Sulijects. A Book for Giris. By Leonora 
G. Bell. Frontispiece by J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, price 2«. 6</. cloth. 
** A rery suitable gift for a thougbtAilgirL*'--iMr#Jf«M0iu:0r. \ j 
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The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories, 

By Graitdfather Gret. With Bliutratioiis. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Royal 16mo., 2s. 6d!. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, g It edges. 

CoHTEHTS. — 1. The Story of a Cup of Tea. — ^2. A Lump of Coal.— 3. 
Some Hot Water.— 4. A Piece of Sugar.— 5. The Milk Jog.— 6. A 
Pin.— 7. Jenny's Sash.— 8. Harry's Jacket.— 9. A Tumhler.— la A 
Knife.— 11. This Book. 

** The idea It excellent, and Its exeention eqaelly conimendable. The aoMects are well 
•elected, and are werj happOy told In a light yet lenaible manner.'*-*irMsftlf Newt. 

Cat and Dog; 

Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captun. Blustrated.hy Wkih. Seventh 
Edition. Snper-royal 16mo, 2s. 6<£ cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The anthor of this amusing little tale Is, eTidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illostrations are well executed ; and the moral, which points the tale, is conveyed in the 
most attractiTe toirm.**—BriUumia, 

The Doll and Her Friends; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Autiior of ** Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. With Four Iliustrations hy H. K. Bbownb 
(Phiz). 2s. 0<L, cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

^'Evidently written by one who has bronght great powers tobear apon a small matter.**^ 
Morning Herald, 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbt. 
Illustrated hy H. Weir. Fourth Edition. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. plain; 
3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this oneof thepleasantest 
little books of the season."— Xa(2y*« Neumpcper^ 



Blind Man's Holiday; 

Or Short Talcs for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie," 
•* Sidney Grey,*' etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Super Royal 
16mo. price 3^. 6r/. cloth; 4«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 
** Very true to nature and admirable in feeling."— GuarcKon. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, 
price 28., plain; 2$. 6</., coloured, fancy boards. 

" Truer, hesrtler, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal life could 
scarcely he found anywhere. —Spectator. 
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WORKS BY MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
Pcap. Byo, 3s. 6d, cloth; 4s, gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Hlustrations by Harrison Weir. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8yo, 3«. 6d. cloth; 4s, gilt edges. 
** Amusihg, instructiTe, and ably yrrittenJ'*— Literary Gazette. 

"Mrs. Lee's antliorities— to name only one. Professor Owen— are, for the most part 
first-rate.*— At/unceum, 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

** It is Just such books as this that educate the imagination of children, and enlist their 
sympathies for the brute creation."— ^oficon/oiv/itr^ 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harbison 
Weir. Super-royal 16mo,3tf.6dl cloth; 5«. coloured gilt edges. 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Faggot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 2«. 6d!, cloth; 3s, 6dL coloured^ gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wildy. 
Second Edition. lUustrated by Prout. Fcap. 8vo., 5s, cloth; 5s. G</. 
gut edges. 
** This Tolame should find a place in every school library ; and it will, ve are snre, be a 
Tery welccone and useful ^Ti%e.**—£diteaH(mal Times. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 
Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 
the Natural Productions of the Country. Third Edition. With Eight 
Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, cloth; 5s. 6cl. gilt edges. 
*' For foscinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume u equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read."— ^rfto;mui. 

** Tn strongly reconunending this admirable work to the attention of young readers, we 
feci that we are rendering a real service to the cause of African civilization. '^—^a/lfo^ 

Sir Thomas; or, the Adventures^ of a Cornish 

BARONET IN WESTERN AFRICA. With Illustrationa \^^ 
J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8yo. ; 3s. 6d. dolVi, 
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Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H*8. Frontispiece by H. Wbir. 
Second Edition. Supeinroyal 16mo, price 6^. 

" No family or school-room trithin, or indeed l)eyond, the sound of Bow hells, diould bo 
withoat this merry maniuL"— ulrl Journal, 



The Family Bible Newly Opened; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By Jbffbrts Taylor. 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8yo, 3«. 6</. cloth. 

'* A ye^ good account of the Sacred Writings, adi^ted to the tastes, feelings, and intel- 
ligeuce of young people."— £<fticaft'oiia/ Timet, 



Kate and Rosalind; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of " Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores,*' etc Fcap. Svo, 3«. 6 J. cloth; As, gilt edges. 

** A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedingly veil told, and the characters are 
drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with* —CAurcA of England Quarterly, 

** We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism ia tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Miss Edgeworth." — Frcuer't Magazine. 



Good in Everything; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Barwelk, 
Author of " Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Boyal 16mo., 28, 6cL cloth; 
38, Qd., coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms."— ^e2r« Me$$enger, 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

A Book for Youth. By J. C. Brough. With 16 Beautiful lUusUa- 
tions by C. H. Bennett. Fcap. Svo, price 5«., cloth; 5*. 6d, gilt edges. 

** Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance into the 
j'outhful mind."— The Builder. 
"Alt(Kether the volume is one of the most origuaal, as w4ll as one of the most useful, 
books ofthe season,"— Gentleman' i Magaziiw, a..... 
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ELECANT GIFT FOR A LADY, 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beaaties, Uses and Influences. By Mrs. B. Lee, Author of 
"The African Wanderers," etc. With beautiful coloured Illustrations 
by J. Andkews. 8to, price 10«. 6d., cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

**Tli»T(diimei8at<moeiueftil-«»»botaiiioal wrnHk^and exquisite as the ornament of • 
boudoir table.'*— S/itonnta. ** As fiill of interest as of beauty ."—^rt Journal, 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield; 

A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmitr. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8vo, price 5«., cloth; 
78, half-bound morocco, Boxbur^e style; 10«. 6d, antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume: altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the * Vicar' as we have seen. Mrs. Primrose herself would 
consider it * well dressed.' *'—Art Journal. 

'* A deUghtftd edition of one of the most deUghtftil of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this Tolnme attractive to any lover of ho<>lu,"^Edm6urg^A Guafx&sn, 

. . WORKS BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Domestic Pets; 

Their Habits and Management; with Illustrative Anecdotes. By 
Mrs. Loudon. With Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. 
Second Thousand. Ecap. Sto, 28, 6d> cloth. 

Contents: — The Dog, Cat, Squirrel, Rabbit, Guinea-Pig, White 
Mice, the Parrot and other Talkmg Birds, Singing Birds, Doves and 
Pigeons, Gold and Silver Eish. 

** A most attractive and instructive little work. AH who study Mrs. Loudon's pi^s will 
be able to treat their pets with certainty and wisdom."~^Ste9Mtord of Freedom, 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed to assist abd encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Eorty-one Illustrations. 3«. &<L cloth. 

** We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of information, con- 
veyed in the most agreeable laaxmer,**— Literary Gazette. 



Tales of School Life. 

By AoNES Loudon, Author of " Tales for Young People." With Illus- 
trations by John Absolon. Second Edition. Koyal 16mo, 28, 6d, 
plain; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* These reminiscences ctf school days will be recognised as truthftil t 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore we? 
whose perusal it is intended," — Atherueum. 
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Clarissa Donnelly; 



Or, The History of an Adc^ted Child. By M188 Gbraldinb K 
Jbwsbubt. With an niastration by Johh Absoloh. Fcap. 8yo, 
3s,6d, cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 
** With wondM^bl power, only to be matdMd by M adminble • aimplieity, 1^ 
has narrated the history or a tbOd. For nobility of porpoee, tat simple, nerrona writing, 
and for artistic constraetkm, it ia one of the most valnable works of the dMj,"—Uubf9 
Compamiom, 

The Day of a Baby Boy; 

A Stoiy for a Toong Child. B/E. Berobb. With ninstrations by 
John Absolob. Siecond Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2s. Sd, 
cloth; 3«. 6dL coloored, gilt edges. 
** A sweet little book tor the niiraer7.*'^GIIrMKi» rune*. 



Every-Day Things; 



Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances in common use. Written for Young Persons. 
Second Edition, revised. 18mo., U. 6d. cloth. 

** A little encydopndia of oseftd knowledge, deserringa place in ereir Jarenile library.*' 
—Evang^ical MagaatiMe. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN ; ONE SHILLING, COLOURED. 

Ik Super-BoycU 16mo., beautifidljf printed, each with Seven lUuetratUms by 
Harrison Weir, ana Descriptions by Mrs. Lee. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS. First Series. 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS. Second Series. 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. First Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

*^* Or bound in One Volume under the title of "Familiar Natural 
History," «ee pa^ 17. 

Uniform in size and price with the above. 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With Six Illus- 
trations by Watts Phillips. 

THE PEACOCK AT HOME, AND BUTTERFLY'S BALL. With 
Fonr Jiiustrations by Harrison Weir. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tnral Principles into daily practice. Illustrated by J. Gilbebt. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** A little book in beantlAil large clear type, to suit the capad^ of Infknt readers, which 
we can with pleasure recommend.**— >CArtfAMiii Laiiieif Magaxine, 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Toung Children. With Hymns. Fifth Edition. 
Square 1 6mo, \8. 6d, cloth. 

** Well adapted to the eapadtiea of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youigest child may liq;) at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually adrancinff age. Special prayws, desinied for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are added. We cordially recommend me book."— CAmtion Guardian, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of yery young 
Children. Eleyenth Edition, with Twelye Engrayings. 28, 6a. cloth; 
3«. 6d, coloured^ gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelye Illustrations. 28. 6<L cloth, Ss. 6</. coloured. 
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ture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbebt. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 38. cloth; 4«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
Contents. — The Histoiy of Joseph — ^History of Moses— History of our 
Sayiour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d, each, plain; Is, coloured. 

Bible Scenes ; 

Or, Sunday Employment for yery young Children. Consisting of 
Twelve Coloured niostrations on Cards, and the History written in 
Simple Language* In a neat box, 35.6(2.; or the Illustrations dis- 
sected as a Puzzle, 6s, 6d. 

First Series: JOSEPH. Second Series: OUR SAVIOUR. 

Third Series: MOSES. Focrth Series: MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

** It U hoped that these * Scenes' may form a useflil and interesting addition to the Sab- 
bath occupations of the Nursery. From their very eariiest infancy little children will 
listen with interest and delight to stories brought thus palpably befinre their eyes by means 
of illustration."— Pr^octf. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBWARY; 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Yolnme with an lUastration 
hy a well-known Artist. Price Is. cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOX. By Ljldt Stoddakt.' 

2. MBS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOH By Charles and Mabt Lamb. 

3. THE mSTORY OF THE ROBINS. Bj Mrs. Trimmbs. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. . 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddaht. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; mid "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

11. HARRYS HOLIDAY. By Jeffbrys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may be had Two Volvmes hound in One, at Tujo Shillings cloth, 
or 2«. 6d. gilt edges, asfoUows: — 

1. LADY STODD ART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Dog. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Robiits and Mouse* 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Harry's Holiday and Never Wrong. 

5. TALES .FOR GIRLS. Mrs. Leicester's School and Right 

AND Wrong. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Short Poems and Trimmer's 

Introduction. 



ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mary Cowden Clarke, author 
of "The Concordance to Shakspeare/' etc. Fcap. 8 vo, price Ss,6d, 
cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 
" A more captivating volume for juvenile recreative reading we never remember to have 
seen. It is as wondernil as the * Arabian Nights,' while it is free from the objectionable 
matter which characterises the Eastern fiction "Standard of Freedom, 
" Cruikshank's plates are worthy of his genius."— £j:amtn«r. 



Blades and Flowers. 

Foems for Children. Frontispiece by Anelay. Fcap. Svo; price 2s. cloth. 
"Breathing the same spirit as the l^urser^f Poenvft of Jane Taylor."— ZrtYerory Gaaeette, 
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Aunt Jane's Verses for Children, 

Bj Mrs. T. D. Crbwdsok. niustrated with twelve beautiful Engrayings. 
Fcap. 8vo; 38,6d, cloth, gilt edges. 

** A charming little volume, of excellent moral and religious tendency.*'— foon^e/fca/ 
Magazine, 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work. 

ConsistiDg of Novel, Elegant, and Usefal Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours. Bound in a beautiful 
cover. New Edition. Post 4to, 3s, 6d,, gilt edges. 



Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Catherine M. A. Couper. Illustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4to, Ss. 6d,y plain; 48. 6d, coloured; gilt edges. 

** The work ia well calculated to impress upon the minds of the young the superiority of 
simple and natural pleasiures over those which are ttrti&<^l.*'—'Engltshwotitan'* Magazine, 



The Modem British Plutarch ; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Tatlor, LL.D. 
Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History,'' etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 4«. 6d, cloth; 5«. gilt edges. 

" A work which will he welcomed in any circle.of intelligent young persons.**— ^rt'AVA 
Quarterly Review, 



Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John Absolon. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 2«. 6</., plain; Zs. Bd.^ coloured, gilt edges. 
*' The lessons taught by Julian*8 mamma are each fraught with an excellent moral.**— 
Morning Advertiser. 



The Nine Lives of a Cat; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. 
Twenty-four Engravings. Imperial 16mo. price 2«. cloth; 2« Bd. 
coloured. 
** Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how to spare for the 
enlivenment oi children.**~-jELram«ii«r. 
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Maud Summers the Sightless : 

' A Narrafire for the Young. Illastrated by Absolon. 3f. 6d doth; 
48, 6dl coloured, gilt edges. 

** A touching and beantiftal story.**— C%WMiim J^reaswy. 

Early Days of English Princes. 

By Mrs. Russell Grat. Dedicated by permissioii to the Duchess of 
Roxburgh. With Illustrations by John Fsanklin. Small 4to., 
3«. 6d, cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** Just the book for giving children lome first notions of English history, as the person- 
ages it speaks about are themselves young."— l/oncAefter Examiner. 

The Celestial Empire ; 

or, Points and Pickings of Information about China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humfhret.** With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. U. Pbior. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. 6dL, cloth; 48. gilt edges. 

** The book is exactly what the author proposed it diould be» full of good information 
^ood feeling, and good temper.**— J0m*« ItuUan MaU. 



London Cries and Public Edifices. 

Illustrated in Twenty-fou^ngravings by Luke Limner; with descrip- 
tive Letter-press. Square i2mo, 28. Sd. plain; bs. coloured. Bound in 
emblematic cover. 
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The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatblain. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Small 4to, 2«. 6d cloth; Z8. ed. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The moral is in the good, broad,unmistakeable style of the best fiOiy period.**— J<A«fMniM . 
** The story is written with excellent taste and sly hmaova.^—Ailas, 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Parry Gwtnne. 10th Thousand. 18mo. price 6d. 
sewed, or 1«. cloth, gilt edges. 

" All who wish to mind their p*« and g** should consult this little yohxnieJ*-^Gentlema9t*» 
Magazine. 

*'May be adrantageously consuliedby ev«xi\3[i«'««Vl-«ducated.**— JfA«n<n(m. 
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Tales from the Court of Oberon. 

Containing the favourite Histories of Tom Tliamb, Graciosa and Fer- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Chlldi'en in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Alfsed C&owquill. Small 4to^ 2«. 6d, plain; 3s. Cd, 
coloured. 



True Stories from Ancient History, 



Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 
58, cloth. 



True Stories from Modern History, 



Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to the 
present Time. Eightii Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 58, 
cloth. 



Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milkeb. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Edition in One Volume. 5». cloth. 

** The editing has been very Jadidoudv done. The workhu an established remitation for 
the clearness of ijts geneali^ical and chronological tables, and for its penraoing tone of 
Christian piety." -CAk/tA and State Gaseette, 



Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conqnest to the 
reign of Queek Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Ecap. 8vo, with Frontispiece. 
2s, (id, cloth. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Bev. B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo^ 5«. cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josbphus; adwted to the Capacities of 'lonng Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4«. 6(/. cloth. 
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Pictorial Geography. 

For the «e of CliildRB. Pttatadug at amt inew mastntMns of the 
VsTMMft Cvcognfhisal TcnM, mod thss nqmtiiig dear and definite 
ideas'of their neang. On a Laige Sheet. Fike 2& 6dL in tints; 
St. en Rc^lerv, Tandshed. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. I^KciaQf adapted, h j a norcl arranfre- 
roent of the subject, for Examination Pniposes, bat also suited fi>r 
general use in Schools. Bf T. & Catzsk, Kad Master of Qneen 
Elisabeth's Hoqaial, BristoL Second Edition, rerised and stcreotvped. 
Price If. 6</. cloth. 

%* Answers to tiie abore. Is. 6dL doth. 



THE ABBk CAULTIER'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

I, Familiar Geography. 

With a condse Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloored 
lilaps, illnstratiTe of the prindpai Geographical Tenns. Fifteenth 
Edition. 16mo, 3s, cloth. 

II. An Atlas. 

Adapted to the Abbe Gaoltier's Creographical Games, conssting of 8 
Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc. Folio, 15s. half-bound. 



Butler's Outline Maps, and Key; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butler. Enlarged bj the author's^son, J. O. Butler. 
Thirty-second Edition, revised. 4«. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. 6rf. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of Bcgin- 
ners. New Edition, U, sowed. 
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MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs; 

On Petits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 2«. cloth. 
" Written in pure and easy Vrench."— Morning Pott, 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty lUostrations. Boyall6ino.^ 
price Is, sewed; Is, 6d, cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Sixth Edition. 2s. cloth. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Plan of '^Lc Bahillard.'^ 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 2s» cloth. 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History. of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the principal Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast of the British Empire. By Mr. 
Wauthier, Geographer. On a large sheet 3^6<^; in.cajse 6f.» or 
on a roller, and varnished, 99. 



Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TORY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T. White. Oblong 8vo, price 1«., sew^. 

The First Book of Geography; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. By Hugo Rbid, author of •* Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Third Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, 1*. sewed. 
** One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography ve bare met with." 
•^Educational Timet, 



The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Lady Fbnn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Forty-ninth Edition. 18mo, 9d, cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbbrt. Pedic^ted to her Majesty. K( 
Edition, price 6^. ; with title and cover printed vw ^ciVl ^cA. ^ss^'cjoss^N** 






28 MEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. By the author of 
** Claudine,** etc. Eighteenth Edition, with new Illustrations. Kojal 
18mo, price 2s. 6d. doth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children, With En- 
gravings. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6(2. coloured. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially ibcplanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Bevised hy J. Kitto, 
Editor of ** The Pictorial Bihle," etc Ss. 6d. cloth. 

** This Tolome will be found unusaally rich in the species of information so much needed 
by young readers of the Scriptures."— CAmCian Mother't Magazine. 

The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Emhellished with Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. Ss. 6(/. cloth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of "Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 2s. 6<L cloth, 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

For the use of Children. By a Mother. A new Edition. With 12 
Engravings. •2«.6d plain; d«. 6ri. coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Aspin. New Edition with numerous Illustrations. 
38. 6d. plain; and 4s. (id, coloured. 



Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings. 
2s, 6d, plain; 3s, 6a. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Tilings in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy/* etc Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty Illustrations. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Kemarkable 
Women. By a Mother. With Engravings, 3«. 6dL plain ; 48. 6tL coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Thirteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Btiiket Fobter. 18mo, price 3«. 
cloth. 

The Garden ; . 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings of the 
Flowers in Bloom for each Month in the Year, etc 3». 6d. plain; or 
6*. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy; 

Or, Fairy Gifts: to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price 3«. 6*?. cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Reading Book, on a Popular Plan, combining much 
Useful Information with the Rudiments of Learning, By the Author 
of "The Child's Grammar.*' With numerous Engravings. Ninth 
Edition. 28, 6d, plain; 3s; 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, Original and Select, arranged progressively in 
words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited and improved by the 
late Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Cuts. Nineteenth Edition. 38, 6d, cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwbll. Ninth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2a, 6d, plain; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 28, 6d, cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight £n- 
- gravings. Price 2«. 6d, cloth; 3*. 6d, coloured, gilt ed@&8, V 
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I The Mine; 

Or, SsblcRaiieaii WoBdcfiL An Accomit of Uie OpciatJopg of tli€ 

HbMT and die Btodactt of ItkLaboos; widi m DesciiiKMn of die 1^^ 

t important in aU puts of the World. Bf die lafee Ber. Uaac Tatixmu 

I Kaoh Edition, with nnmerows uni e tii oas and additions tj lin,Locpa». 

\luh45nevWoodcattandl6Sled&«TmTi]«SL 3c6dLdodi. 

Rhoda; 

Or. The Ercdlence of Ghaiitj. Foorth Edition. Widi IHiMtratioML 
16nio» 2*. dodi. 

The Rival Cmsoes, 

And other Tale& Br Aesns Stxicklasd, anthfa* of *'The Qneens 
of England.* Sixth Edition. 18nKS price 2& 6dL do^ 

Short Tales. 

Written for Children. Br Dams Tutslots and her Ittendft. Anew 
Edition, with SO Engrarin^ ScS^dodi. 

The Students; 

Or, Btographies of die Grecian fhiloeoiiheis. iawHpiiee2a.6dLclodi. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends, 

With IS ninstnuions. Second Edition. ScGdL i^ain; 4s.6dLcoloared. 

Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

Bj Mss. Baswku^ Third Edition. S«. 6cL {dain; 3j^ eolooied. 




The Grateful Sparrow. 

A Tme Stofy, with Frontispiece. Third Edition.' Price 6d, sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

Bj the Author of "^Tha Gfatefhl Sparrow." Second £ditk>n. 
with Frontispiece. Price U, sewed. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. Bj the same AnUior. With Frcmtispiece. Price 6<f. 
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Dissections for Young Children ; 

In a neat box. Price Ss. each. 

1. SCEIOES FBOM THE LiTBS OF JoSEPH AND MoSES. 

2. Scenes from the History of Qua Sayioub. 
. 8. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 

4. Life and Death of Cock Bobin. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH. 



I ANECDOTES OF PETER THE 

! GREAT, Emperor of Russia. 

i L8mo. 

i 



COUNSELS AT HOME; with 

Anecdotes, Tales, &c. 
MORAL TALES. By a Father. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 



THE DAUGHTER OF A GE- 
NIUS. By Mrs. Hofland. 

ELLEN THE TEACHEB. By 
M]^s. Hofland. 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. By 
Mrs. Hofland. 



THEODORE; or, the Crusaders. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) OLD TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. New Edition. 



ONE SHILLING, PLAIN. ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, COLOURED; CLOTH. 

THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood I THE COWSLIP, with Thirty En- 
Engravings. 27th Edition. | gravings. 24th Edition. 



ONE SHILLING EACH. CLOTH. 



NINA, an Icelandic Tale. By the 
Author of " Always Happy." 

SPRING FLOWERS and the 
MONTHLY MONITOR. 



The HISTORY of PRINCE LEE 

BOO. New Edition. 
THE CHILD'S DUTY. Dedicated 

by a Mother to her Children, 

Second Edition. 
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DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Robin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5 D;ime Trot and her Cat 

6 History of an Apple Pie. 

7 House that Jack built. 

8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 



9 Mother Hubbard. 
10 Monkey's Frolic, 
i 1 Old Woman and her Pig; 

12 Puss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of Birds, 

PartL 
14 Part XL 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. Illustrated 

bv J. Gilbert. Print e on linen. Price 64, 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. Illustrated by 

J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. Price 6(2. 



DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensiye use throughout the Elingdom^ prepared by 
Mr, Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years* experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain scad to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 
Labqe Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 
Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 
Price 3d. each. 

%* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 

*' For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been vaed.**— -Report of Mr. Maye 
{Natioitat Society's Organizer of Schools) to the Worcegter Diocesan Board of EaucaOott, 

2. GRAMMAE, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

%* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. HEADING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



GRIFFITH AND FABRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAXJL'S CnURCHTARD. 



WEBTHEIUEB AMD CO., OCBCUa Tl.aS«« YVft%vai.X CV%CQ^ 



